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e the ndition of the patient gave me Wenderrula t t l i t 
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ijior had begged me hard to sleep for a few hours, at Pa! 5 1 ol ! er of pi {bons t 
be ist. undertaking to relieve me of all care during that Crately weil Know tiv! ; ther ‘ j 
it I felt that it would npossible for me to 4hother s] re ir el ) rve t ‘ 
ttempt anything of the kind, w ill the excitement OUS 4s to slags ima aut 
, the unusual fatigue, at the terrible anxiety 1 1 , f ' t r 
h hed m ywhon accou the precious life GoM A » I t I t 
rusted to my ca ind my car me, asl thought, Sues ol i ! i dis Lnistd ‘ 
it least; for was! he poor her a dear friend Hit Lor ‘ where 
mother ind OF Is eX] hav er 
nt had droy iin in uneasy d », te : ens . 
, I t U i ring humanity bra he cortex of tl ebr ‘ f a sf I 
| is f i Ss i vi eves opened ‘ : 
l for an ll i s nee of terror about ' 
! ther navy {| t M \ e sald, despair f 
iV Line 
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| ivalry officer, with pair of falr lustaches which had na eN I 
a vorked much havo nhmany a feminine heart, remem > { i a I | 
| ! him only as the compat n With whom I had ‘ to insert i 
lin days of yvore. His larg ylue eye » soft and un ( t 
| } vy and languid, were fixed uy re th the regre calibre I ! I ré 
} f the e he was about to in 
} lam 1d, SO cold he miurm a. 
I threw my arms about him with a vague instinct ‘ < , 
that I could thus >this cold—that of death \gain minut \ i 
shut his eves open them on more in the j meaiul | nly 
s tartlied manner as befor e current i ‘ 
Saya prayer, he gasped, and ilmost mechanic- reated I t I 
ally, | repeated the words of our Catholic last vent | 
: ssing for the dying oler- ly } 
: enuy for I was w f th in al rat 1 lamry 
dep ng soul with MM - into t 
the features reiaxed ead 
reli Dact ipalt my hh. the ! } . I 
pirit took its tlight toward heave Exhau é cquainted h the resu f : 
I think that after this last shock I must have lost experiments. and i aati rhe | ! 
nsciousness temporarily. When I came tol waslying Pr. W. W. Keen of | hia. after loca not the ! ‘ 
half across the miserable little hospita 1. | rose to ' has opened to t ny “ t 
| iv feet, reverently clo of the dead boy, and it down fearlessly into 1 ! ae ; 
4 then yod irresolute, vhat to do next moved , 1 voul ' ‘ ' 
; The long, low, canvas-roofed ambulance, lighted ittack ilway noin her thumb T pera altace A 
ly by a few smoky lamps, looked dismal indeed, stopped her epilept itta : tin a” 
while the heavy breathing of in ring wounded yw ist . ler for a moment what a tl t ‘ pr ™ 
vsunded from the deep shadow [ knew that it was no excitir operation this wa It « , t an) 7 ae / 
ise to rouse my friend, the major, from his valiantly if we likened the brain to an apy nd if we we é ad ¢ \ 4 “ 
earned sleep to acquaint him with a dismal piece of yinced that a certain ited portion of that ay ippears throu — 
news which it would be quite time enough to tell him rotten, by its manifestations on the skin, to eut into t one avGomi or ~~ 
nthe morning; so I drew the coarse she Count substance of t , we ref and walis and | p y 
4 s remains, and, completely dazed y I lutelyv ev ‘ t of red \\ i nt to ‘ ‘ 
ink down upon the floor between his bed and that of have the eves as a per ! But i the trained P r 
. corporal of some infantry regiment, who had bee operation upon t g ‘ of the br ‘ rvel Ps i 
rought in early in the evening with a_ bullet-hole no such visual stance "} apple and , his Grast \ C Ln 
through his lungs. I had noticed one of our Sisters of portion fail utterly to convey an exp lea iphar rr 
Mercy as she came every hour to moisten his Ips and whata mar yg was d n this ‘ n ! 
see to the dressing of his wounds; but now she wa Let us liken the huma I wal >a my sy 
isv elsewhere, and he himself seemed to have fallen We have ascertained by certain s ntifie exper t eu famp \ 
isleep in good earnest. 10 matter what hat there is a we lefined p yay i | er i 
With my back supported by the death-bed behind of that apple which bitter to th tast | on or ft Pas Pf, 4 ry 
1e, and my hands listlessly crossed in my lap, I let my this bitter part that must be removed. Not ta of %O twelve *% © AB, 
ves wander from one scene of misery tothe other. In the sweet fruit flesh can be cerated Bu of the ®! ! tol 
the midst of mv gloomy observations I is over me bitter par nu ¢ wAV ind ther ire tre ndou i 
3 by all I had gone through, and, in spite of sorrow and penalties inflictible upon the cutter if he remove ny a 
4 of my aching bones, | dropped into what one is wont to” thing except what is bitter ind this i ust wh D . pe : I ie 
ralla dead sleep. How long I slept I never knew, prob- Keen id to perfect If he ‘had left any of the \ tla it ft il 
iblv not very long. I dreamed all inanner of confused : me 
things I was fighting. struggling with scores of I . t 
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illen me from the t mountain, and that I . 
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dream? Was I really being crushed by some awful el ! 
ass? My ery had aroused everybody wo orderlies, au { urt 
the major himself, and the two Sisters came rushing Ise i ter 
toward me. I vaguely remember their discussing the ind tl ( ne ¢ rat 
‘ident of which I had fallen a victim; I felt them may t t ed n 
moving the weight from my breast, and then I knew ea ror 
nothing more. ; ! read 
Later | was told what had happened, and a shiver I 
runs through my veins to this day when | think of it, t t , 
Che wounded corporal had 1 in the throes of a ter | enir 
agony while sleep overpowered me, and in the aie 
fT ch he unconsciously made to free himself On a 
from the rid a ls arch enemy take ipon r 
ill of us when our time has come, he had fallen from . . 
s bed right on top of me I . i 
-e+ 
i THE seven Pibles of the world are the Koran of the 
f Mohammedans, the Tri Pitikes of the Buddhists, the - 
j Five Kings of the Chinese, the Three Vedas of the 
Hindoos, the Zendvesta of the Persians, the Mormon, it 
nd the Scriptures of the Christians -_ \ 
Tue Seven Wonders of the At ere: The ery va = = = s ’ 
| ramids of Egy pt, the mausoleum ¢ he tem cyact age es his d : ; ply 
eof Diana of Ephesus, the hanging Babylon, , De alee , 
e { 4) s. the statu Olvi a 1¢ invel 1 Ol it , pre I i ] 
D> D } > surgeon in the service t ‘ AS \ 
Phidi he Pharos itch-tower ¢ i - . eer f 
Chis probe when intro ed into e 1 ‘ t r 
ie brain instantly noti the oper t ' 
vard of fift 3M ¥ Soot $ netallie etek) when he tm d the : 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PUPIL-TEACHER 


MRS. AND THE MISSES HARPER. 


SELECT ESTABLISHMENT 


YOUNG LADIES. 


[HE above, engraved in bold characters on a 
hn rhly polished brass pl ite, may be read on the 
cate of an imposing mansion situated in the far- 
spreading suburbs of Riverside, one of the princi- 

| mereantile towns in England. ‘* Harperton’”’ 
<a solid and secluded residence, standing in its 
wn grounds (of two acres, one perch). It is 
planned to resemble a country house of some 

retensions, but the symmetry of its proportions 
is spoiled by a long, low building jutting out at 
the side, that may be taken for anything from 
i stable to a billiard-room, but is, in fact, the 
scene of Mrs. Harper’s scholastic labors, erected 
it her own cost—in other words, the schoolroom. 
This apartment is illuminated by six windows, 
the lower halves of which are, of course, of 
muffled glass. The floor is carpeted here and 
there, as it were, in squares or plots, and in the 
midst of each square there is a desk and a com- 
fortable cushioned chair. These indicate the 
walities of the various classes. The school- 
m walls are covered with maps, book cases, 


sts of rules and practicing hours, and lined with 


irrow desks and benches. A worn piano, a 
rim, white-faced clock, and a high wire fender 
comprise most of the furniture—ornamental and 
therwise; unless we include the two young 
lies who are sitting at one of the far desks, 
aking the most of their time while the board- 
rs are out for their usual walk. One of these 
lamsels has mendaciously pleaded earache in 


der to escape the hateful daily promenade. 

other—that nondescript character, a pupil- 
wher—is fulfilling a part of her duties, and 
stockings, 
ile her companion, with both elbows on the 
sk, and both hands in her ruffled hair, watches 
rand talks 


“This must be perfectly awful for you, Mad- 


gently darning the ‘‘little ones’ ”’ 


dear,’’? she was saying. ‘‘Don't you loathe 
ll, and wish you could run away? I should, 


were in your shoes. ”’ 
‘Run away! What nonsense, Flo! Where 
iid I run to, even supposing such an insane 
i had entered my head, which it never has 
ne? You forget that I have no friends in 
ngland; and, after all, I am not such an object 
pity as you seem to imagine,’’ darning stead- 
all the time. 
‘If you are not, I should like to know who 
demanded her schoolfellow, emphatically. 
ou are one day at the top of the tree, the head 
the first class, the best pupil Herr Kroot ever 
adored by the Harpies’’—here Miss Blewitt 
led to her respected instructress and daugh- 
-“always exquisitely dressed, with heaps of 
<et-money, sleeping in the best room, allowed 
‘ire In winter, every extra—claret and coffee— 
[don’t know what! After years and years 
this style of thing, and when you are seven 
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teen, and almost finished, your father suddenly 
stops supplies, you are not paid for for thre 
whole terms, and the hateful Harpies make you 
into a regular drudge—a pupil-teacher, a nursery 
governess, a servant! You sleep in the attic 
with those odious little Smiths—wash, dress, and 
teach them; you go messages to the shops, and 
even into Riverside—you, who were never al 
lowed to stir one yard alone; you mend and darn 
ind teach.’’ 

She paused, not from lack of words, but from 
want of breath. 

**And a very good thing that I can do some- 
thing to pay for my living,’’ remarked the other, 
with composure. ‘‘If I could not sew and mend 
and teach, what would become of me, I should 
be glad to know? I could scarcely expect the 
Harpers to go on keeping me at their own ex- 
pense; and now I take the fifth class, the little 
ones’ music, and I save a servant for those In 
dian children, I work for my bread—and I am 
worth it.’’ 

‘‘T should rather think you were,”’ rejoined 
her listener, sarcastically. ‘*‘You are worth a 
hundred a year to them as teacher, besides being 
dressmaker and nursery-maid. It makes mi 
wild—I feel quite crazy—when I see all that 
they get out of you, early and late, and the 
shameful way they treat you! Once upon a 
time you were ‘darling Madeline’—their ‘dear 
bright-faced girl,’ their ‘model pupil,’ now you 
are ‘Madeline West,’ or ‘Miss West,’ and you 
are ‘slow,’ ‘awkward,’ ‘lazy,’ and ‘impertinent.’ 
Oh, dear me! dear me! sometimes I feel as if | 
should like to fly at Miss Selina and bite a piece 
out of her, I am so savage.’’ 

“T hope to goodness you will restrain your 
feelings,’’ said Madeline, with a smile, as she 
threaded a long needleful of black wool, and 
“The Harpers 


are only human, after all! It was very hard on 


commenced on a gaping heel 


them, my father having failed; and all my 
music-lessons, and painting, and singing, and 
German, for two terms, had to be paid for out 
of their own pockets. Signor Squaletti charges 
half a guinea an hour. Then there were my 
clothes. I feel hot all over when I remember 
the quantity of money I laid out, believing that 
it would be all settled, as usual by father’s 
check at Christmas. There was that white dress 
for the breaking-up party- 

‘*In which you made such an impression on 
the Wolfertons’ friend, young Mr. Wynne,”’ in- 
terrupted Florence, with a meaning nudge. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I remember the white dress!” 

‘““Don’t, Flo! Your elbow is like a knife,’ ex- 
postulated her friend, with some discernible in- 
‘**Asto Mr. Wynne, what you 


say is nonsense, and you know Mrs. Harper for 


crease of color. 


bids us to speak of —of—such things.”’ 

“‘T know that Mrs. Harper was most uneasy 
in her mind when she saw him dancing four 
times with you running—yes, dance after dance 


—and she came up and introduced him to Julia 


Flowers’ two red-haired sisters, and said that 
gentlemen were so scarce, and her girls were not 
out, and all that sort of rubbish; and she sent 
him down to supper with old Mrs. Browne and 
she sent you to bed because you looked pale! Oh, 
yes, I saw it all—all. I saw that Mr. Wynne 
never danced again, but stood with his back to 
the wall for the rest of the evening, looking as 


cross as two sticks Very likely he M yuld never 
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have given you a thought, if u had not been 
so plainly and openly banished bsence make 
the heart grow fonder Mrs. Harper put the 
idea into his head by makit oy ia stupid fuss 

and she has only herself to thank. He sent 
vou those flowers, he came to our church, and 
Miss Selina took it all to herself—the ridiculous 
id cat! As if he would Look it her Se 
‘losed on the flower much good may they do 
her!’ 

‘Now, Flo, how do you know that they were 
not for her?’’ asked her companion with a smile. 
‘But, don’t let talk about them. It is an old 
story.’ 

‘But | will talk about them,”’ persisted Elo, 
angrily. ‘l’ll talk about your nice green tailor 
made, and your winter coat trimmed with fui 
and your opera cloak, and your white dress—the 
white dress, which they took away from you 

‘Well, they had paid for them, you see,”’ re 
joined Madeline quietly “Tl am glad they did 
take them—I owe them the less.’’ 

“Thank good: Ss your gloves and boots were 
too small,’’ continued Flo, in a tone of fervent 


congratulation, ‘otherwise they would hav 
gyone also They are rather different from th 
Harpers’ chaussure, which is of the canal-boat 
type and size. Now I know what pedestrians 
mean when they talk of ‘covering’ miles oi 
eround.’’ 

“Well. my dear excited Flo, they did not maz: 
their own feet,’’ said the other coolly. 

‘** How philosophical you are becoming! Quite 


Who mad 
their tempers, I should be glad to know?—o1 


an old head on young shoulders! 
their tongues? Thank goodness, this is my last 
half! Good-by to early rising, lectures, scoid 
ings, resurrection pies, milk and water, and rice 
puddings. Good-by to Harperton—penitentiary 
and prison. Good-by to Harpies, and hurrab 
for home!’’—throwing, as she spoke, a dictionary 
up to the ceiling; failing to catch which, it fell 
pen, face downward, with a bang. 

‘*That is May’s dictionary, Flo,’’ remonstrated 
the other. 

‘If you stay here long 


**You will not improve its poor back.” 
Madeline, you will cer 
tainly become just as preaching and particular 
You are tre- 
Who would think, 
to look at you darning away so industriously 
that this time last 


as one of the Harpies themselves. 


mendously sobered as it is. 


year you were the queen and 
moving spirit of the school; always getting up 
charades, dances, and concerts, and carrying 
your point on every question, and figuratively 
snapping your fingers at the Harpies if they in- 
terfered with your schemes—which, to do them 
justice, was very seldom! Ah! my poor Mad 
die, since then what a change has come o’er the 

If you had 
always been a pupil-teacher it would be another 


spiritof your dream! It is terrible 


matter, or if you had gone to another school, 
where no one knew that you had fallen from 
your high estate; but here, the scene of your 
triumphs, to make the descent to the very foot 
of the ladder, is—is frightful 


how you can bear it so well.”’ 


I often wonder 


‘I often wonder too,’’ said Madeline shortly, 
winking her tears back witha great effort. ‘* You 
are not going the best way to work to help me to 
endure my lot, Flo, raking up all these things 
Bad or good, I must submit. 1 have no alter- 
native—nowhere to go, until my father comes 


bh mie The be st thing I in do is to be patient, 
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vyand 1 r pass another night u 
\ ro mnly there was o1 big 
mens rawback to her own most ¢ 
e had wi to g 
i a pel who were fully al * 
ilu bY ho means equall 
r a I she corrected ex 
| I K relieved them of everal 
ities, and took the little ones’ mus 
YO! She really did as much as 
1 teacl and in ecstatic ract 
! M they had the delicious 
hat they were performing a charit 
ill he tin nd looked prinuy seit-« 
nd ber lent when their friends « 


people, to keep that unfortunate Au 


d, fractious, disobedient, and mischievou 





‘re Madeline’s almost entire charg 


winter when we once more enter t 
m at Harperton, a bitterly cold day 


small fire behind the wire screen does 


not half heat that great bare apartment, with it 


tance are ‘‘out in the cold’’ indeed; for a doubl 














is doors and windows. Those at a dis- 


‘irls is gathered closely round the fen 


uur at a time, and making noise enous \ 


kery. This is the half-hour after t ‘ 


: : ¥ 

usively their own; they are inden : 

mselves for many hours of silence é 

which almost amounts to the Ss : 
Their speech is vigorous and unpolishe 


teacher is present except Madeline 


be called. She is standin 
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pile in margarine, and has desired 











= laughter may have the best of everything— 
ry accomplishment, every extra, just like a 
hess. Izzie has, accordingly, a separate bed- 

a n, and lessons from the most expensive mas 

Mi - nevertheless, she is far—oh! very far—from 

aM 3 ¢ like a duchess. Her education was begun 

M i late; she is naturally dull. 

[ say, girls,’’ she is screaming sociably, ‘‘isn’t 

Mi rrand to think that in ten days more we shall 
be at ’ome? 

*\ 

a $e ‘**This day fortnight, where shall I be? 

- Not in this academee, 

a: Eating scrape and drinking tea 

This day fortnight, where shall I be?” 

af 

7 she chanted in a sing-song voice, more or less 

a rough her nose. 

‘And there is the breaking-up dance,’’ put in 
ig of her satellites; ‘‘I don’t want to go home 

| that is over.”’ 

i ‘Gracious! I should hope not. What fun it 
ul ll be,’? exclaimed Miss Jones. ‘‘I hope there 
IS vill be lots of men this time. I ’inted as much 
d to Miss Selina. What is the use of going to the 


a <pense of supper, and us all getting new dresses, 
That’s what J say.”’ 
‘‘What good, indeed!’ put in Flo, sarcastic- 





st for the day boarders? 


as she elbowed her way to the very middle 


if the fire. ‘‘But pray do not make yourselves 





Ci inhappy about the expense of the supper, my 
ex ir young friends. It will not concern us. | 
ind heard Mrs. Harper telling mademoiselle that they 
Aus lid not intend to have the girls in on this occa- 
: sion, gobbling up the ices and confectionery like 
plex so many locusts.”’ 
t ly ‘I did not know that locusts went in for con- 
m fectionery,’’ remarked Isabella, with a sniff of 
Vel scorn. 
fil \§ ‘‘This marvelous discovery in natural history 
ho . was Mrs. Harper’s, not mine,’’ said Flo, with 
lia 2 swelling dignity. ‘‘However, the meaning is 
plain. We are not tosup. We are to ’ave”’ 
til mimicking her schoolfellow—‘‘buns and ege- 
ous sandwiches ’anded round in the schoolroom, 
arg while the company are carousing downstairs.”’ 


The ‘‘take-off’’ was entirely lost on Isabella, 
who was far too much impressed with the intel- 
A dead 


silence followed this disagreeable announcement, 


gence to be alive to Flo’s impertinence. 


vhich was at length broken by Miss Jones, who, 
sliding from the top of the screen in the excite- 
ment of the moment, shrilly exclaimed: 
nder, ‘Well, I declare! I won’t stand it! 
ough tell Mrs. H. so to her face. 

the 


I shal 
Why, our parents 
indeed! My 


ty for supper! Locusts, 


1 ither pays handsomely for extras and every- 
> and thing, breaking-up party and all; and to be put 
s ff with a bun! I think I see myself—I just do! 
shi : Why’’—warming with her theme—‘‘supper is 
% ; ‘alf the fun! There are the crackers and mot- 
5 a H and jokes, and every one taken down by a 
cht é entleman, arm-in-arm. I'll go to supper for 
ne 4 e, and stay up to the last. I did not get my 
ts new pink dress just to dance with girls, and eat 
nO! n egg sandwich and go to bed. Rather not. 


irp Leave it to me, girls’’—looking round on _ her 

mpanions with an air of friendly encourage 
ment—‘‘] word with Miss Selina. 
shall all go to supper, or Isabella Jones 


shall have a 


VW 
We 





abe i | know the reason why.”’ 
~ ‘ : “Oh, you dear, good Izzy!’ cried two voices 
i iltaneously. And one continued, ‘‘ You know 
fr i can do anything with Snappy, and if you 
” i sk, it will be all right. But about partners, I 
u f afraid they will be few and far between: 
at snappy and Miss Harper keep the best for them- 
Dug es and their friends. Anything is good 
4 igh for the girls. Last time I was thankful 


lance all night with a little boy in a jacket; 
: ; wever, it was a shade better than sitting- 


5 + 


W olfertons,’”’ observed FI] , 
iy ind they generally bring two or three men. 


Last year there was Mr. Wynne, who was tre- 


“There are the 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY) 


} 


mendously struck with Madeline 

ing her voice ‘Maddie, do you remem \ 

Wynne? Come over here, and let 3 
are blushing.’”’ Swe 


“Mr. Wynne, Fred 


with great 


Isabella, nimatior s 
ter, and, of course, without a penny gle oT \ < 
a milestone—poor as Job. My father don’t ay ntler 
prove of my getting t know these pau] ! I 
You know I’m an heiress’’—giggling und “B 
father says—”’ whom / } 
‘‘Oh, never mind your father!’ broke in F] l ll \| \\ M \ 
rudely ‘You need not be alarmed; Mr. Wynt Laney, Mr \ 


won’t look at you as long as Madeline is in the ral 


room—and perhaps he may not come 


are invited —the Sangsters, the Wall the mad ‘ 
Rays?” fender like 
‘All common sort of people,’’ remark the ulgarit H 
granddaughter of a baror ‘Very w [ | 
their way, and well enough for a girls It w Col | 
breaking up; but I should not dream of kr i 1 
them at home, or of bown f | met the 1 car | 
where;’’ and she threw up her chin, and look 
about her superciliously ip ut I West 
No one combated this dire ann yuuncement; they i ad } 
were all a little in awe of Miss De Vill ind he tlu i 
ancestors—especially of the one who had ht th 
in Palestine—and they were silent and impressed, s really t \ , 
being young. At length a word was whispered, have a /7/ 
which quickly set every tongue wagging. That tremely d \ 
magic word was ‘‘dress.’”’ What were they all tim tn it ») 1 
going to wear? One lacked new shoes, another that you ha wa to } ; d 
gloves; a fan was lent—in prospect nu return duties?’’ she « luded nol 
for good offices in the hair-dressing line (mid Madeline opened her m h to speak 
this gabble Isabella’s piercing voice wa heard ‘Noa wel k 
high and shrill above all, describing the body of  ladi ht tl t 
her new pink dress. Madeline had joined the A great « i | ‘ 
crowd, looking white and cold—and no wonder Madeline, t to ] back h 
‘*Keep away your fingers, my dear, if they ar and with a burning 
sticky,” said FI ‘and, by the way, what ar breast | ’ , } 
you going to adorn yourself in? Your white slammed t { 
dress was taken by the Harpies, as most unsuit- decided tou t 
able to you now pulse, foolis | 
‘*‘T have nothing but my black cashmere,’’ she She was called back. and imperat 
returned, ‘‘and this’’ holding out a shabby serge to “‘rememb I 
sleeve the room ¢ leti | 
‘*They really must give you something!’’ cried a ladylike and | mani 
Isabella, impressively, ‘‘if only for the look of So even tl ; for het 
the thing. For the credit of the establishment, was denied to } nd si itm 
they can’t have you appear like an old rag- a second tim plete : j 
picker.’’ Madeline colored vividly **T don’t 
mind giving you a dress myself, if you will take CHAPTER TII 
it.’ 


‘*Now, I call that a French compliment, Isa- 
Flo, with her usual 
If Madeline has to wear 


so much the worse: 


bella Jones,’* remarked 
dor, ‘‘and you know it. 


the old black, 


she wears, she will always look a—lady,”’ a hired ch 
companying the remark with a glan it Miss rival: thena : 
Jones that gave it point and significance, and — basket { 
made that young person feel that it would bea wealthy ' 
pleasure to take the big ink-bottle off the chim in—t! Ml ri ip 
ney-piece and fling it at "lorence Blewitt’s solid, her curls bristlir 
square-looking head. ment and M 
‘“*You need not trouble about my dress mporta | 
nor need I,’’ said Madeline, trying to fir I from an ¢« , { uy 
on the top of the screen for her benum| fin n the t , 
gers. ‘‘Miss Selina told me this morning to pr ing Oh | i ‘ 
tice up my dance music. Iam to play—’ heads t 
““Oh, what a shame!’ chorused half-a-dozer drawn ' H t ' 
voices. ‘“‘Saving the usual plano-player, and a juery put witl n artl 
guinea—the skinflints!”’ You lea 
But human nature is human nature, and not a tell me 
few of these fair creatures felt a convictior Mad 
Madeline and her pretty face were best at the black h 
piano—turned toward the wall—and that va lla 
only fair to give others a chan meaning their her pow ' 
sweet, unsophisticated seives rh y ha i I ry 
distinct vision of the benefit that would a ina D 
them as a result of this economical arrangement all trooped ! { ruett 
on the part of the Harpers care und filed past M 
3ut what will Mr. Wynne d d f \l 
Miss De Ville, with the corners of her mou wl ; 
drawn down. crims Hu | 











vil de nd rned tl ] 

I 1 \ d kK "} I i 

ist lital m pti 

Mint ir dress too short 

Ia f ire frightful Jo 
lyn, wher | you get ich horrible glove 

Ih Ot Tal eatul Passe 1 into the cho 

} ! i 1 plat n we ent { 

th hor | I i harm ul l nor 
ill the prey ns f neert, the one d 

ucK ) l t ! that 
t | | 1 and who 1 l ted t sudient 

t Kind ki SI th in hand il 
quick pulsiz heart Present H K root 
iurrived in elal evening dre frilled shirt 
Vit url ( and al mer l I tT dig 
nit ind talked wd led, commanded and 
en ra Li ! le pupil Much as they 
dreaded the wud i \ e treb itraid f 
him, and dared n k down with his eye upon 
thel hi ] wd tur Vel ! | i\ his | Ww 
‘ itit n their ear lhe large room filled 

! ind tf | fast, with day b arders, their 
friends, parents, a few outsiders, and the Misses 


here was 


Harper’s 
quite a notable sprinkling of the sterner sex, for 


Mrs. Harpe establi 


hment was reported to in- 


clude some b Very nice indeed, the 
youny peopl ‘ked from the body of the con 
cert hall you ind fresh and fair in their 
simple white d with their downecast eves 

that noted ¢ rything all tl im (mong 
oth fact ey noted the arrival of all the Wol- 
ferto! iM Wyn whose presence on the 
occasion M S i attributed solely to her own 
ittractior S was fourteen years older than 
him, but what of that He was old for his age, 
and she was young for hers. She flattered her- 
self that in a becoming dre by lamplight, or 
behind a spotted veil, she did not look a day 
more than s even-and-twenty By all accounts 


Mr. Wynne w 


share of th 


i brietless barrister (but then 
family stocking was by no 
contempt le), he had the reputation of 
ould ‘*‘ vet 


The Wolfertons declared that he 


on’ ot course, 


was highly 
and of fine old fam 
that he 
breaking-up this year, too 
point of it,’’ Amy Wolfert 
An 
have ; 
\s he 
him from under her scanty eyelashes, 


that 


man 
ily—but poor Strange hould come to 
**made quite a 
n had whispered, and 


i\ had looked as iu she Ww uld have liked to 


pressed her hand, and she glanced at 
a deli 10US 
he had not 


m church, 


ssured 


elr charming walk fre 





or the little picnic party, at which he had sat be 
side her, and w the second s ipply of plates 
had failed, a with regard to the remains of 
n l Kel iid in the most marked man 
I Miss S will you permit me to lay my 
{ es be le yours W hat was this but a pro- 
posal Certainly ir novel form, unquestion- 
il it meant that they would share the same 
vrave It w a distinet invitation to the family 
vau f e-blooded Wyn How agree 
ible he was—these barristers always were! How 


l-looking! What a contrast to Mr. Murphy, 


the red-haired Irish curate, on whom, with his 


loud, rich bi her sister Letitia had built her 
. 

hopes matrit N.B. and it had been building 

iq ksa ist " ntemptuous glance 
well-o1 { head to | left 

These ny nt retlections were chasing each 

( t rh tt rood lady's brain as she sat in 

the attitude of solicitous att ce th 

Ol cantata \ shrewa k cal Uatiny 

wi Witl re ird t everv-day matters, sucl 
: ; . 

is St i S bul rs { s, extras, and 

: 
with a lynx ey the fa es and shor mings 
of her k, | \V ® Vanity whispered, and a 


possible r impossibl husband loomed on her 
h M S na Was ( mplet ly lifferent 


characte! and n absolute fool, as ciddy, as 
redulou is Teathnel! headed as any of the young 
ladies meek facing her behind these sheets of 
mu na se, for has not every one heard 
the proverb—‘‘ There is no fool like an old one?’ 
Far-seeing, crafty girls were clever enough to 


liscover Miss Selina’s weak side, and to use their 


di own advantage. They plied 


‘overy to their 


her with compliments, ludicrously inappropriate 


Chey called her ‘‘their own beautiful Miss Selina, 
hinted that she had only to come, to be seen, and 
to conquer, ete the result being that these wise 
young virgir vere frequently invited to tea in 
the drawing-room, to supper In Mrs. Harper’s 
own private refectory, were taken to concerts, 
wel let off?’ on various occasions, and laughed 
at “Old Selina’’ (or Snappy) m their sleeve; 
called her a ridiculous goose, as ugly as sin, and 
as vain as a peacock. 

It is necessury to reveal the younger Miss 


Harper in her t1 colors in order to explain how 


a woman in her position could imagine for a mo 
ment that a young man would fall in love with 


her elderly charms, in spite of the overwhelming 
advantages possessed by at least twenty young 
She had long regarded 


rivals—her own pupils. 


the girls en masse as her natural enemies, not 
as pretty creatures of from sixteen to eighteen 
brilliant 

She ticketed 


mind as disagreeable female 


years of with bright eyes, com- 


age, 


plexions, and angelic dispositions! 


them in her own 


children, with loud voices, voracious appetites, 


and sly ways. Nevertheless, she was reluctantly 
aware that Madeline could be no longer consid- 
ered a child, that some pe yple considered her ap- 
pearance pleasing! She stared hard at her now, 
where her black dress made a sort of blot among 
the snowy gowns of the first trebles. Whata 
color! was she rouged? She looked just like a 
doll. Doll or no doll, Miss Selina made a men- 
tal note that she should not be of the happy band 
who were going into 


iS’ 


She might be get- 
People 
as they had done last 
head. 


conclusion A 


supper 


ting ideas into her mind—foolish ideas 


perhaps would notice her, 


year, and turn her giddy The cantata 
came to a satisfactory fierce, 


tempestuous bravura, performed with desperate 
energy by a long-fingered young lady, succeeded 
it. Poor girl! she was trembling with terror as 
down What with 
her, and Herr Kroot behind her, she occupied 


she sat the audience before 
the proverbial situation of being between the 
devil and the deep sea, and played with a cour- 
reckless. 

The bravura was followed by a duet, the duet 
‘s. With 
regard to the last of these, the miserable per- 


that was absolutely 


Age 


by a violin solo, then one or two son; 





former found her feelings quite too overpower- 


ing, and after some gurgling in the throat, and 





ing in her handkerchief, she collapsed into 
floods of tears, and was briskly hustled into the 
background and hidden behind the others, while, 
at a moment’s notice, Madeline West was com- 
manded to take her place and step into the gap. 
Madeline! It had not been intended that 


she should perform. She had no friends among 


Poor 


the audience; no complacent relations to clap 
When 


Song’ had 


their hands and look proud and important. 
‘A Finiand 


died away in silence 


the last words of Love 


1 Silence caused by surprise 


and emotion—there was a pause of a full minute, 


1 
and then a tremendous 


hurricane of applauss 


burst forth. Ladies winked away unaccustomed 


tears, and clapped in a manner that was trying 


to their new ten-button gloves; their hearts were 


moved for the moment; some chord had been 


touched by that fresh young voice, by those 


chord 


memories Ol 


sympathetic words, a that vibrated, and 


the days when they 


woke up old 


were young—those days so sad, so sweet, that 
re no more 
The men encored tumultuously, not only be- 
cause the singer had a lovely voice, and 


sang 


—oh, well, because men 


from her very heart, but 


will 


] 
uncommonty 


be men, and because the girl in black 
‘‘Auld Robin Gray’? was 
led, but the 


vociferously commanded, 
was adamant; she only curtseyed timidly, and 


was 
pretty 
fair vocalist 
curtseyed again. No one but herself had seen 
Miss Selina’s emph itic shake of the head, as she 
cold gray eye in that ‘‘little look across 
No, 


oncert, 


met her 
the 
After 


dancing, 


there was to be no encore. 
th 
and Madeline took up her post at the 


crowd.”’ 
the « room was cleared for 
best (the drawing-room) piano and played first 


aset of lancers, to set every one cong, and to 


polish off the dowagers and duty dances, and 
then a 
very dull work for her 


waltz—and yet another waltz. It was 
She was placed with 
her back to the « mmpany, and could neither see 
nor be seen—which was precisely what Miss 
Selina had intended; but the pretty singer was 

to be so easily concealed. More than one 
would-be partner vainly begged for an introduc- 
More than one 


fatique, and halted long in the neighborhood of 


not 


tion. crafty young man pleaded 
the piano, where he could obtain a good view of 
the charming pianiste. After the third waltz, 
played by Madeline’s weary fingers, Mr. Wynne 
approached, and said, as she stood up selecting 
the next piece on the programme— 

‘*Miss West. we have all to thank you for your 
capital playing,’’ holding out his hand as he 
spoke. ‘‘And now I hope you will give me the 
pleasure of this dance?’? She touched his hand 
timidly, and shook her head. ‘‘Oh! I beg your 
he exclaimed, with a quick glance at 
‘*Let me, at least, take you to 


pardon !’’ 
her black dress 
thetea-room. You must want some refreshment 
after your exertions.”’ 

‘No, thank you very much,’’ she answered, 
once more seating herself at the instrument. ‘‘I 
have had my tea!”’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that you are going to 
play again?’’ he asked, in a tone of indignant 
astonishment. 

‘*Ves, Lam going to play all the evening, 
replied, turning over the leaves and finding the 


Py she 


place, with a considerably heightened color. 

‘But last year you danced all the evening. 
What does it mean?” 

“It means, Mr. Wynne, that I was then one 
of the boarders; now, I am only a pupil-teacher. 
Circumstances are changed; it is my duty to 
play—and,”’ faltering slightly, ‘‘I like it.’’ 

‘*T find it difficult to believe that, Miss West,”’ 
he exclaimed; ‘‘but I suppose I must endeavor 
to do so. Will you permit me to turn over the 
leaves?”’ 

**No, no!” 
count. Y 


‘“*Je n’en vois pas la necessite,’’’ he quoted, 


‘ 


she protested eagerly ; “on no ac- 


ou must dance.”’ 

seating himself deliberately as he spoke. ‘‘I am 
afraid you have lost a relative,’’ he continued, in 
‘Your father?’ 

‘‘T have in one sense,’* now striking up anothe: 
‘My father 


whole year and a half 


a ] wer voice. 


not been heard of for : 
When last he wrote he 


He was alway: 


waltz. has 
had lost a great deal of money. 
He has 
She paused expressively. 

‘And 
country?” 


“No, 


a speculator never written since 


have you no friend or relation in this 


none that I have any claim upon. 
have been at school here since I was seven years 
old re, 

‘And, good 
that 


heavens! you don’t mean to tel 


me you have no resource but to remain 01 
here as pupil-teacher?”’ 


“No other. Y 


I had one long ago in Melbourne—tl 


ou see I have no home in thi 
country. 
only one I ever knew 
‘Do you remember it?’’? he asked rather al 
stractedly 
“yee I 
the bright, sunny climate.”’ 
father never come home to see yo 


the big white house an 


remember 


‘*Has your 
all these years?”’ 
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ig from door 


‘ probably beggir 
hed vindler was dead, the 

1 1 I tives r friends, and only for 

t Here she paused impressively, 
\I \ 1» to fill up the blank, with 
ippropriate sp | but, for once, 


) rity she woul 1 be LOVE 

ild t? he remarked careles 
With l ius il ilents she 1s sure of a lu 
t tuat 1 hundred or soa year. But, 
) ul Inder your Yroort she has all that she 
in wish for—a happy home, among her old 
mpan ind a one can see with half an 


that Mrs. Harper is a mother to her,’’ he 


l " itures 

Ml S \ ted and ‘an f a yet richer 
Lie Ol rimson This idea of a governess, at 

ne hundred pounds a year, was something en- 
tirely novel ry} rl was clever and accom- 
1 i! Was Mr. Wyr speaking Ironically, 
hen he alluded to a mother’s care and a happy 
Impossible! his face was as unmoved, 

eve iss his manner as soclable and 
iri nd Yas usula It w is a wild, j lish idea, 


ind she immediately dismissed it from her mind, 
friend- 


llent 


ind plunged into a discussion on platonic 
nd helping of a most exc 

Mr. Wynt managed to have a words 
with Mrs. Wolferton supper. He stated 
his case concisely, pointed out Miss West, and 


rew 


after 


trongly commended her to the kind lady’s no- 
tice. Mrs. Wolferton was the mother of Fred 


(Mr. Wynne 


l was very 


schoolfellow, college friend, and 


chum), an fond of Laurence, whom 


she h id KOOWTL 


kr from the time when he was 
in audacious boy in jacket upward. As she 
tened to the sorry history of pretty Miss 


West, her motherly heart was touched, and 





she immediately begged to be introduced to 
Remembered her well,’’ she declared, ‘*‘from 
last year Hoped she would come and see her 
luring e holidays.’’ And, finally, being a 
in who believed in deeds as well as words, 
took off r gloves, removed a jingling bracelet, 
ind seated herself at the piano for the remainder 
of the night, in spite of Mrs. Harper’s horrified 
fa ind excited expostulations, saying pleasantly 
to Madeline, ‘‘Now, my dear, my dancing days 
are over; yours are just beginning Go and 
dance, Laurence; Miss West has not danced a 
ESE ES 
Che hint was superfluous. Already Laurence 
ind Miss West were at the other end of the room, 
ind already a very portentous frown had settled 
deep on Miss Selina’s brow; but it availed noth 
ing The two offenders were dauntless. 
Mr. Wynne was a capital partnér. He intro 
lueed Madeline to various others, who voted the 
n black quite the prettiest they had seen 
months. and who were the more eager to 
ce her acquaintanee, and to dance with her, 
x t r attentions were palpably 
sing 1 the Harper family Madeline 
da 1 until the end of the evening, although 
Miss Selina had hissed into her ear, as she stood 
near her, ** You a bold, pushing, unladylike 
She knew she would have to pay dearly for 
these preset rhts on the morrow, and was 
solved to drait » cup of pleasu ves, to the 
y dreg Ss looked supremely lovely, if 
htlv defiant; the exercise of dancing had 
mad 1 ‘ves | her color deeper. Mr 
Wynne told himself that she was the prettiest 
iv, and the st—girl he had ever met in the 
W irs life; but he must not lose his 
i I i briefless barrister could not afford to 
f in love with a penniless pupil-teacher! 


Vou. XVI, Ne 


CHAPTER IV 


AST rRAIN 


THE holidays commenced. The young ladies 


north, south, east, and west, 


Madeline had 
nuch disputed fire, absolutely to 


went to their several 


homes, and the W hole big school 


room, and the 
herself. Sbe was monarch of all she surveyed, 
but she was nearly as lonely as Robinson Crusoe 
on the desert island. The Misses Harper were 
not covetous of her company; nor was she ever 
bidden to the friendly luncheons or the merry 
little suppers which repeatedly took place. She, 
on these occasions, enjoyed (7) a plate of cold 
meat, or bread and butter, and a glass of water 
in the privacy of the schoolroom. There was no 
necessity, the Misses Harper avered, to intro- 
It would be a mistake 


duce her to their friends. 


to spoil her; she was quite conceited enough. 


But Mrs. Wolferton had no such seruples: she 
called, she wrote, she persevered, she carried her 
Miss West to 

What a con- 


om at H irperton House that 


point. She insisted on having 


spend an occasional day with her. 
trast to the school 


dainty drawing-room, with its mirrors, pictures, 


easy-chairs, Persian carpets, exotic flowers, and 
genial Mrs. Wolferton knitting and talking and 
Then 
there was a tempting luncheon, a drive, a socia- 
which included Fred Wolferton, Mr. 
Wynne, and one or two others—finally, music 
the midst of 


begging her ‘‘to make herself at home.” 


ble dinner 


and round games, in which would 
come the disagreeable announcement—‘ A serv- 


Fred Wolf- 


Wynne invariably escorted her 


ant for Miss West, if you please.”’ 
and Mr. 


home all the same, leaving her on Mrs. Harper’s 


erton 


spotless doorstep; but not coming in, nor making 
any move in that direction—as Miss Selina an- 
grily remarked from behind the drawing-room 
blind. 


her manner to Madeline—in 


Miss Selina had become very *cold”’ in 
fact, she was more 
than cold: she was actually and actively hostile 
—and glared at the unlucky pupil-teacher as if 
she were some kind of poisonous domestic reptile 
Mrs. Wolfer- 
ton’s praise, Mrs. Wolferton’s partiality for Miss 
West, did not ] 
lady was going away to the south of France to 
the east 
she would probably have forgotten her passing 


' 


fancy! 


she had nourished in her bosom. 


lease her; but, happily, the old 


escape winds, and when she returned 


Miss Selina was good enough to judg 
others by her own standard. 

One day there came tickets for the Theater 
Royal at Riverside, for Mrs. and the Misses 
Harper, and Miss West; with Mr. Fred Wolfer- 
He had not left home—and 
Mr. Wynne was still his guest. 
that was a question 


ton’s compliments. 


“To go, or not to go!”’ 
which was debated with great spirit in Mrs. 
Harper's own bedroom. They were only too 
willing to accept with pleasure; but what about 
must they take her also? There was 


If she 


cold, or even a sty on her eye; 


that gir]— 
had only a slight 


no other alternative. 
but, unfortunate- 
They had 


their own disinclination; go 


ly, she was never better in her life. 
beyond 


Very grudgingly they broke the news 


no excuse 
she must. 
to Madeline, as she 
in the schoolroom, dividing her thoughts between 


sat over a slacked-down fire 


a chiid’s story-book and Mr. W ynne—needless to 
ask which had the largest share. She could not 
help thinking a good deal of Mr. Wynne. It 
Miss Selina would 
was indelicate! Probably 
‘ond thought. Her cheeks 
but an inward voice whis 
pered another tale. If he did not think of her, 
ilways monopolize her at Mrs. Wolf- 


was wrong, it was foolish! 
: 


have declared that it 


he never gave her a st 
crew hot at the idea: 
why did he 
erton’s, usurping Fred’s place at the piano, why 
sit beside her at cards? Why had he begged per- 
keep a flower? Why had he hinted 
that only for his poverty he would marry—or, at 
least, ask some girl to marry him—a girl who 


mission to 
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Who could Dare she 


that the 
If he had not thought 


id no home? that be? 


re " to her inmost soul, girl’s 
ime was Madeline West? 
tell 


self, his dead father and mother, his rich, high, 


athe, even 


of her, why did he her so much about him- 


ind mighty relations: relations who looked upon 
mpty pockets as a crime; but who patronized 

m, asked him to dinner, and hinted that if he 

re to place himself on the cotton or soap mar- 
kets, where heiresses were plentiful, he might, on 
he strength of his connections and his pedigree, 
these 
tifty thousand pounds! 


secure one of young ladies, and perhaps 

But these suggestions he had not taken in good 
part, quite between ourselves; and, equally be- 
tween ourselves, he asked himself what his grand 
relations would say if they knew he was head- 
over-ears in love with a pretty little pupil-teacher 

a perfect lady, certainly, and not unworthy to 
bear the name of Wynne, but absolutely without 
sixpence? The poor child liked him, too- 
of it. Hecould not offer her a decent home 
could not presume to suppose that what was 


he was 


sure 


for one would afford a comfort- 
Best leave her, if he 


barely sufficient 
ible maintenance for two. 
‘ould, in maiden meditation fancy free—leave 
her for some luckier fellow, leave his heart in her 
to the theater 
was to be positively the last meeting he would 


unconscious keeping. This visit 


allow himself; and then for his dismal, solitary 
old chambers in the Temple, and work. Plenty 
of work is an excellent and healing medicine for 
any affection of a sentimental nature, so he had 
read, so he had been assured, and now he was 
about to test its efficacy. 
The great evening came. With hot and trem- 
bling fingers Madeline made her modest toilet, 
donned her hat and cape, and awaited the rest 
of the party in the hall in a state of feverish sus 
pense. She had rarely been inside a theater in 
her life, and her heart was fluttering with happy 
What a night this would be to 
Henry Irving she had often 


anticipation. 
look back upon! 
longed to see, and now she was going to witness 
‘‘The Lyons Mail’’ in company with Mr. Wynne. 
Oh, it was too much pleasure to be squeezed into 
one evening. If it could but be spread over three 
or four days, instead of being all compressed into 
or three hours! 

**Madeline!”’ 
her from her delightful meditations, ‘‘just come 
I wish to 
leading the way into that dull 


two 


said a sharp voice, that startled 


into the drawing-room for a moment. 
speak to you!”’ 


apartment, lighted at present by one dim gas 


} 


burner, and innocent of such extravagance as a 


fire. ‘‘I wish to speak to you,’’ seriously re- 


peated Miss Selina, ‘‘about the preposterous way 


you are going on with Mr. Wynne! You are 


‘eally quite shameless !”’ 
‘*What have I done, Miss Selina? What do 
tu mean?’’ she asked, with horror. 
‘Wh it have you not done? 
run after him to Mrs. Wolferton’s, made yourself 


breathless 


a 


Flirted with him, 


talk of the whole place. Even the very ser- 


ints have remarked it. Don’t imagine for one 
moment that he thinks of you as anything but a 


ly chit of a schoolgirl, who is head-over-ears in 


» with him, and whom he finds it amusing t 
iw out, and laugh at afterward with Mr. Fred 
Volferton.’’ 

‘Miss Selina!’’ cried Madeline, stung to the 
juick, turning white as death, and grasping the 
wk of a chair for support, as she stammered 
How dare you 


issionately. ‘‘How dare you? 


iy such things? You know they are not true. 
went to Mrs. Wolferton’s because she was kind 


I never ran after Mr 


because she asked me. 
W ynne—never!”’ 
‘And pray what are you doing to-night?’’ with 
rim, ironical interrogation 

‘If you think that I am running after him in 
roing to the theater, I can easily remain at home. 
} 


(oh, what a wrench was this! but her pride 


is roused) —‘‘will stay at home,’’ removing her 


ment the sound of loud, cheery, masculine ‘es 


in the hall broke in upon them. The door was 
flung wide; enter Fred Wolferton, Mr. Murphy 

(hush! you must not tell the bishop!) an elderly 
escort for Mrs. Harper; last, not least, Mr 


although 


Madelins , with 
| and posit vely as 


Wynne. And 


1} ] . 
erabie embarrassment, Irmaly 


sured every one that ‘‘she was not ¢ is 
she could offer no sane reason for | suddet 
nouncement, and was unquest iblv d d for 
the theater, public opinion and public clamor 
carried the day 

She replaced her hat, in answer t 1) 
tient signal from Miss Selina, and went 
gilt had been removed f m th n rbr d | 
all the way in the tran thev were ten miles 
from Riverside—she was pale and silent, and 
pointedly avoided Mr. Wynne. to Miss Selina 
great content. However, Mr. Wynne declined 


He ignored 


and the vacant place next to her, which she 


to be avoided. Miss Selina’s hints, 


patted invitingly, as much as to say, ‘‘Come and 


sit here, and be happy!" and seated himself at 


the other side of Madelin whose eves were 
straying over the theater, and who, once tl 
overture commenced, began to realize that she 


was enjoying herself extremely, 


Miss Selina’s dre 


and wouk 
allow idful insinuations to spoil 
her whole evening. 
Miss Selina, with tightly compressed lips and 
an angry glare in her little gray eyes 
that she 
that 


cap ible of 


was aware 
What 1s 
rned?’’ She felt 


had been publicly slighted. 


line about ‘‘A woman sec 


anything. Her rage ag 
ind as consuming as her 


Madeline West Well, they 


intolerable behavior, as 


Wynne was as hot 
bitter jealousy of 


should suffer for their 


she called it, meaning the simple fact of their sit 


ting together, talking with much animation be 


tween the acts, and looking supremely 
Yes, her f elings 


She would find 


i} Lppy 


must bave immediate relief 
a way to punish them; and, as 
she sat silent, her eyes fixed upon the drop scene, 
she was revolving a portentous plan in her own 
her of 


on the rising barrister by 


mind—a scheme that would rid her ex- 


pupil, and avenge het 


one swift blow—a scheme tbat would not be for 


1 


the benefit of the smiling young couple—no, quite 


the reverse. 
The orchestra was playing a wild Polish dance, 
full of 


its burden sadness, despair, and weird, 


fantastic chords at one period; at anoth 


frolicsome, and full of outbursts of mad mirth 


that exercised a influence 


strange 


them, especially on Madeline, in her present state 


of highly strung nerves and repress 1 mental 
excitement. She drank in that wild melody; it 


as she 


When heard 


among other scenes, it always recalled this night 


as long lived 


haunted het 


this momentous night, the very crisis of her 


, + 


gazed a the stage, at the big, 


existence. She 
red, 
orchestra, the florally 


mysterious curtain, the bent figures in the 
ornamented theater, the 
ympany, with fans and opera-glasses, and 
asked herself, ‘‘ Was it 

At last the play was over; the actors had been 


called before the footlights and vociferously ap- 
| 


or , » 
guy ¢ 


all real?’ 


plauded, and had bowed themse 
now people began to move, 
and wraps and overcoats, and to hurry off, as if 
2 


the place 


was on fire! The 


side it was snowing hard, and inside tl rush 
was almost suffocating 

‘I'll look after you, Miss West,’’? said Mr 
Wvynne, eagerly, as they found a footing in t 
passag mong hundreds of the 1 nt idle! 
“7 B 1 Miss 
Selina, witl ! V 
certain to get sepa t [ i \ 

lowering her vo suddenly eet us at tl 
bottom of the station steps Vou know the 


And Ww l ) 
b e awa " | t 4 
opera proj f tl M 
I 
Wes t { 

i 1 \\ t rust I 
it q t ; 1 W ! 
lo k it } wa ! \\ \ ! 
be at tl { { 
me f tl | 

Inward ! \ | M S ore 
ment Hi Vas iwa t il he ? 
SO! vell-tl ib pla ind | i t 
well satisfied to tl ' ! Af \ 
itt Ww I 1 I I ‘ 
W dow } ul Lia ha 1 
di W hat to the pla f1 
the foot ! Ll ¢ ! nt l 
for th ~ \W fai thick and f ’} 
waited t t v cold \ 
rose, and sobbed and wailed round ther ly 
minutes, and no me t eet the ren 
minutes! still no one, and the hurrying ec | 
that had passe 1 ip had now entitr r | 

“*T hope they have not come ft f! 
Wynne And lenly lool a W } 
hi vddi 4 l tell uu what vi ! uit any 
iongel r we will mi ir t \W 1! 
for it as it pring quickly up the stey 

oo | ! | » lat The red ht thi t 
train to Streambridge was just disappearing into 
the big tunnel What was to be don tle 
stood for a moment irresolut Yes; it was th 
last train, and it was gone \ cab was the first 
idea Leaving Madeline, who was benumbed 
with waiting, and a good d frightened, h 
hurried to the cab-rank [t was empty 1 void. 
He waylaid a passing « ubby, and told him the 
stat tT th ist 

len mil n deep snow! (¢ in’t be done 
SIT it I »D 

The sam ry was repeated lsewhert Ther 
was nothu for it but t k t Max ne 
who was now shiverit over the dy fire ir 
the ladies’ v iting-room 

Well?” she asked, raising her face expect 
antl) 

‘Nocab to be had,’’ he rejoined, with assumed 
sangtfrotd 

‘No cab to be had!’’ she repr ited, her eyes 
darkening and dil with horro! ()} Mr 


Mad project! 


Wynn . can we walk? 
Y thing will | 


“No. I fancy the be 


here all 1 ht—I mean at the Railway 


and go on by the first train in the m 
will gro to th landlady and ask her 
you, 11 wil nd qu rs elsewher 
be all rig "h ntinued reassuring|\ 
you certain that Mi e) na tid the / 
steps { } d, a rue k | 
thought 
Yes te certain resolutely 





you sé i party looki for pe ple I 
train ire l ind thr ntleme! 

“Ves S it ld party ad \ 
ladies’’— ' rod if the Mis H 
heard him! thi nt They car 
Vest Street entra th did seem 
that is. the gents wa but one of the | 

li were a 1 bundled the \ 
int i eel | 1 I 

a) can a ) l \ 
said W net Cor 

t ! I | M W 
W ect ' nd 3 

‘ \ } T 
las | 1 lent 1m in 
cy I » blame 
Dilan l 1 
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yw, 


I I 1nd is Obliged to ren I 

ud blast her reputati and 

\ ire! he returned, defiantly, looking 

th with her cold, cruel, littl 

\ ! y I ask what is to become of the 

he inquired, with a forced calm- 
tha i ninous enough. 

Na ! ging her shoulders, ‘‘that is a 

I \ 1 | ind ¥ Then she added, 

vit mile ‘She need not refer to us for 

i Charactel 

‘Perhaps your mother will be more lenient,”’ 

he said, making a great effort to restrain his 

tempel! ‘‘Remember that Miss West has no 

home and no friends Can I see Mrs Harper ?”’ 

‘lam speaking for my mother,’’ she answered 

sharply. ‘‘She refuses to see the girl, or allow 


> 


her insid There is no use in your 
persisting —it 1s waste of time We are not rich, 
but, at any rate,’’ choking with excitement, ‘‘we 
ha ilways been respectable !’’ 

“Tam delighted to hear it,’’ he replied, mak- 
ing a low, ironical bow; ‘‘and as there is noth- 
ing further to be said, I will wish you good- 


morning,’ 


**Good-morning!’’ replied Miss Selina, ringing 


the bell, and curtseying simultaneously ‘You 
will be pleased to remove Miss West's boxes at 
onee, and inform her that letters from her will 
be returned unopened’’—thereby securing the 
last shot, and the last word. And Mr Wynne 


walked out of the house in a bewildered and con 


fused state of mind, outwardly cool, but in real- 
ity at boiling point. 

He had not proceeded far when he met Made- 
line coming toward him, with a terrified and ex 
Now was the moment for action. 


pectant face. 





His senses were stung to alertness, his mind 
cleared of misgivings; he made a desperate re- 
solve. She was thrust out homeless and alone 
in the wide, wide world! She should share his 


home, such as it was; it was better than none. 


She should, and she would, be his wife—and rich 


Prudence had hitherto 
Now that 


's, no place open to receive 


in love if in nothing else. 


sealed his lips—for her sake chiefly 


she had no resoures 
her, he could and would speak. 


The 


dispatch 


first thing he did was to hail a cab, and 


the man straight back to Harperton for 


Miss West’s luggage, desiring him to bring it to 


the station 

‘““Why, what does it mean? Are they so very 
ingry?”’ she asked with blanched cheeks. ‘*Oh, 
vou don’t mean that they are sending me away ?”’ 
For she noticed that Mr. Wynne looked unusu- 


‘Come down here with me,’’ leading her into 
some public gardens that they were passing, 
‘and I will tell you all about it.”’ 


The gardens were miserably wintry. Snow 


‘ound, a couple of boys were snow- 





yalling ! ry r red-wings fluttered across 
the path, a unite-gravy sky lowered overhead. 
Surely it w he last pla on God's earth in 
which to relate a love tale; and the girl herself, 
what a picture of misery! Oh! thought the 

ng ma f Mrs. Wolferton had but been at 
home—but. alas! she was abroad—she would 


ve beena true friend to this poor forlorn child. 


Madeline was. of course, wearing her evening 


dress, such as it was—at it was thin. 


any rate, 


\ shabby little plush opera cloak barely covered 


her perishing neck and arms. Over this was 


drawn a meager black cape. On her head she 


wore a sunburned sailor | in her frozen, mit- 


tened hand she held a fan; her face was pinched 
with cold, and white with anxiety. No lovely 
lady fair was here to woo this bleak January 


the 
was pledged? 


what of ambition stern, 


o whom he 





‘They are very angry, senselessly angry, 
began the young man. ‘*They won’t take you 
back again, and have actually packed your boxes 


removal. However, when one door 
There is a home ready 
for you, Madeline. Can 


She gazed at Mr. Wynne, and stood perfectly 


shuts, another opens. 


” 


you guess where it is? 
still and very white, with her thin, sensitive lips 
tightly pressed together, and made no reply. 
‘*You know that it is my home,’’ he continued 
<7 


and so well do I love you that until now I have 


eagerly. need not tell you that I love you, 


never dared even to whisper my love. I am 


poor, 


a life of struggling poverty. 


I have my way to make as yet, it may be 
Can you share it— 
will you venture, Madeline?”’ 

The girl stepped back a pace, and suddenly sat 
down upon an iron garden bench, still sileut, and 
covered her face with her mittened hands. 
he pleaded He 


hands, or offer her a ca- 


‘*Will you not answer me?”’ 
dared 


ress. 


not remove her 


The snowballing had ceased; the present 
scene in real life attracted the two boys, who had 
drawn looked 


like it 


‘“*You do not mean it,’’ she faltered. 


near. The lady was sick, or 
*“T know 
you are very, very kind, but I cannot accept your 
pity, for that is what it comes.to.”’ 

. solemnly declare to you that it is not,’’ he 
rejoined with emphasis; ‘‘but even if it were, 
have you not heard that pity is akin to 
love?”’ 

“Tt is utterly 
‘You are speaking out of the goodness of your 


This time 


impossible,’’ she said slowly. 
heart, on the impulse of the moment. 
yesterday, tell me honestly,”’ raising her lovely 
eyes to his, ‘Shad you any intention of—of—of 
this?’’ 

‘To be truthful, then, I had not.” 

‘There, There 
your answer,’’ with a quick little gesture. 
It 


my tongue. 


you see, that is enough. is 
‘*No, no, hear me out. was on your ac- 


that I held If I had hada 


decent income I would have spoken to you long 


count 


ago; but I felt that I had no right to remove you 
from Mrs. Harper’s care without having a com- 
fortable I meant to work 
very hard and to return next year. Now all has 
alter 


home to offer you. 


been changed. Circumstances cases. I 
ask you now, Madeline, will you be afraid to be- 
gin with me at the bottom of the ladder—some- 
thing teils me that I shall reach the top?”’ 

‘*T shall only be a dead weight and a burden,”’ 
she replied in a broken voice. She was relent- 
ing. Her own heart was an eloquent advocate 
for Mr Wy nne 

‘*What will your relations say when they hear 
that you wish to marry a portionless girl, a—beg- 
gar?’’ she murmured tremulously. 

‘*They will say nothing that can affect us. I 
am independent. I have no claims on them, and 
they have no right todictate to me. By the time 
they hear the news, we shall, [ hope, be married. 
We have nothing to wait for, and the sooner you 
have a home of I wish I 
had a that I could 


take you to, but I am almost as much alone in 


your own the better. 
sister or some near relative 
the world as you are.’ 

In the end Mr. Wynne prevailed—was not 
Madeline West walked 


out of that wintry white garden his affianced 


talking his trade!—and 


wife. 


Rash young man! Rash young woman! One 
ht that they had the wealth of 


the full consent and warmest wishes of 





would have thoug 
Croesus, 
tribes of wealthy relations, to look at their faces 
as they passe 1 through the gates side by side. 


Miss West did 


through her 


not feel the snow soaking 
No, she 


had thrown all doubts and mis- 


thin walking shoes was 
treading on air 
to make 
She 


givings to the 


winds, and was prepared 


the most of this heaven-sent period. was 


about to enter on a new and happy life, believing 
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that, although a poor man’s wife, her path would 
be strewn with roses 


She had about as much practical experience « 
household cares—the value of pounds, shillings, 
ind pence—as one of the children in the third 


class at Harperton. As for Laurence Wynne, 


Madeline was his, Madeline was an angel, voung, 
with modest 


Their future 


inspoiled, and unsophisticated, 
wishes, and a firm faith in him. 


was before them! It was! 


CHAPTER VI 
*“POVERTY COMES IN AT THE DOOR” 


IN a very short time Madeline West was Mad- 
eline Wynne. She was married at a little old 
church in the City, with no other witnesses than 
the verger and the clerk; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynne spent a week in Paris ere they set up 
housekeeping, in modest lodgings not far from 
the Temple, and from which, by leaning well out 
of the drawing-room window, and nearly dislo- 
cating your neck, you could obtain a glimpse of 
the Thames Embankment. 

The good old days, when Traddles and Sophy 
lived in chambers, and entertained half-a-dozen 
of ‘‘the dear girls,”’ Mr. Wynne 
was obliged to set up his little tent outside the 


were no more, 


venerable precincts, in the second floor front of 
Solferino Place. To Madeline it was a palace, 


was her very own. 


because it Here she might 
poke the fire, alter the arrangement of the furni- 
ture, pile on coals, order tea at any time, and go 
out and come in as she pleased. She could 
scarcely realize such liberty! Neither could she 
realize her wedding-ring, and she frequently 
stared for a moment in doubt when she heard 
herself called ‘‘Mrs. Wynne.’’ 

Laurence was not so poor as she imagined, for 
he hired a piano, bought her songs, flowers, and 
—oh! joy—three such pretty new dresses; he 
took her to the theaters, for walks in the parks 
(when he had time), he showed her most of the 
sights of London—St. Paul’s, Westminster Ab- 
bey, the National Gallery, and the Tower. 

He was even extravagant in oneline. He laid 
out for her a reckless amount of shillings and 
half-crewns on literary papers, magazines, and 
books. 


not, and she little knew how she startled him 


Laurence was fond of reading; she was 


when she exclaimed, ‘‘ Besides all the other hate- 
fulthings you have delivered me from, Laurence, 


vou have delivered me from books! I never wish 


to open one again!” 

Now Laurence had been looking forward to 
introducing his pretty Madeline to all the great 
masters in English literature, to hearing her 
fresh comments, to sharing her raptures, to com- 
paring first impressions, favorite pieces, favorite 
characters; in short, to opening for this girl of 
Alas! it 
soon became evident that Madeline had an abso- 
lute lack of literary taste. She had a taste for 
music, for flowers; a marvelous taste in colors, 


eighteen the portals of a new world. 


and in dress; but for reading, as he understood 
(At first he had had visions of 
reading her some sketches and articles of his own, 


it, not an atom. 


but soon changed his mind, and kept his MS. in 
He read aloud 


selected, as he believed, gems; but, 


his writing-desk.) well, and 
unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Wynne preferred paste! 

Lamb’s essays were ‘‘quite too awfully dry.”’ 
Wordsworth was ten times worse—she could 
hardly stifle her yawns. And even when he was 
reading “‘Silas Marner,’’ and, as he considered, 
George Eliot's masterpiece, he noticed that Mad- 
eline was shyly perusing the advertisements in a 
ladies’ newspaper. She looked so nonplused and 
unhappy if he paused and suddenly asked her, 
“If that was not fine? and how such and such a 


passage struck her?’’ 


f 
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At length he relinquished his efforts It was 
time, when Madeline, with a pretty p 
‘““My dear Laurence, I might as w t 
school; you are just talking like Mr. Falk, our 
professor of English literature. Such an ugly 
little mummy 

‘“And to whom you never listened 

‘Not I; and I never could remember nam 
periods, or dates. You must make the best 
me. In some ways you will find that I ar 


hopelessly stupid.”’ 

In spite of these tiresome readings, Madeline 
was thoroughly happy; there was not one sing 
drawback, not one little cloud on her sky 
except an occasionally heavy magazine artick 
to which she was obliged to lend her ears And 
Laurence was happy, too. It was delightful to 
wet nights, and find a 


a irk, 


and his pretty Madeline await- 


come home those 
kiss, a blazing fire, 
ing him. She was always smiling, always so 
ready to see the comic side of eve rything, i ver- 
itable sunbeam in that drawing-room 

“Who would be a bachelor?’ he asked him 
self contemptuously, as he watched her flittin 
to and fro after dinner, pulling up his armchair 
and filling his pip . If he had one little arr/ére 
pensee 1t was this, that she would not always 
give him mutton chops, and a wish that her 
ideas of a menu were a little more expansive 

Nevertheless he was perfectly content. He 
had an incentive to work hard now, and he did 
work. He was getting known in a small way 
He had the gift of oratory, of what is known as 
legal tact, a handsome presence, and the power 

given toso few—of swaying men’s minds with 
his eloquence, as the flame of a candle in the 
wind, But, then, he was only twenty-eight—a 
mere boy in the eyes of the ancient profession, 
where a man begins to make a start about fifty. 
Still Laurence Wynne had his foot on the lower 


rung of the ladder More than one shrewd solic- 


His luck had turned; his 


marriage had brought him good fortune, though 


itor had noted him 


it had scared away all his relations, and he had 
completely dre ypped out of society. 

But this fool’s Paradise was not to last—it 
The angel that opened the gate, and 


h urd, 


never does. 
drove the foolish pair out into the everyd ay, 
stony world was typhoid fever. 

The hot summer succeeding their marriage 
was a trying one, and in the sultry September 
days typhoid fever laid hold on many victims, 
among others on the hard working young barris 
ter—seized him with a death-like grip, tlung him 
on a sick bed, and kept him there for months 

The fever was so difficult to shake off, and it 
had brought so many other ills in its train. Fi 
nances were low—as they are sure 
Doctors’ bills and 


to be when 

the bread-winner is idle. 

chemists’ bills were mounting up, as well as the 

butcher’s and baker’s, not to speak of the land. 
lady’s little account. 

All the burden now lay upon one pair of young 

-Madeline’s; 
lid y + 


but expressive phrase, she absolutely did not 


and, to quote a homely 


sh yulder S 


know where to turn. She had neither money 


} 


nor friends. Her husband had no capital; his 


slender fortune had been invested in his educa 
tion and profession. And as to his friends and 
his distant connections, they had disowned him 
W hen they had heard of 


‘all ‘“‘his low marriage with a teacher 


what they were good 


enough to 
in a school.’’ they had washed their hands of him 
unanimity. Society had lost 


Mr. and Mrs 
Ma le ine Was in 


with wonderful 
sight of him for months; 


had no acquaintances. Poor 


terrible straits, but her courage rose with the 
oceasi ym: she was brave and energet ind lid 
not sit down with her hands before her and 





Cry. 
A school fe | Ww ot ner husband Ss another 
young barrister) came to see her and him, and 


gave help in the sh ipe Of a lvice which for once 


was valuable. They moved to the top story- 


19 

the attics lr va 1 ste} w! h their ] 

ta A \ \ 

LW ¢ I \I j a 
eat ba ri i WW I ind 
kept the a S t t 
tish vral l t t i { 

wid, and il l 

I 1 

He considered Wyt ; 
madan mia cy nl l tainly 
the girl wa mmenuse tempta 
so pl tty ict ! | | en il 
sop! ~ ited 1 ire ind yet | sit ‘ 

el l il 148 \ ! l { 
Here f wa "\ hy rty 
} | +t ] ve 1 f +) | ‘ sS 
but true I erst nad ¢ ( \ 
the W mol y togetl [hie f 
forded a re ¢ study to M Jessoy vho 
wa i is | ind a ni pher in a sma l 
ind who sneered and snarled and marveled 
Things had not even come to the worst with 
these unfortunate people, not until a tl was 
added to the establishment in the shape fa 
Master Wynne, who puckers up | wrinkled 
red face, thrust his creasy fists into his ey nd 
mad » hideous erimace it f Ww ld in wl ti he 
found himself—and in which, to tell the truth 


he was not particularly wanted, except by -lis 
mother, to whom he was not only welcome, but, 


in her partial eyes, a 


n) 


little household god 


His father, who was slowly recovering —an 


emaciated specter of what he had been—was 
dubious with regard to the striking resemblance 
to himself, and frequently wondered in his in- 
most soul as to what was to be the future of his 
be ft d, cl thed, 
How?”’ 
were now desperately poor 

s, that Mr. Wynne’s 
long been ticketed in a pawn-broker’ 
that Madeline's one littl 


same way; also—oh, 


son and heir? How was he t 
and educated? Dismal echoes answered, ‘‘ 
for the Wynnes 
I mean by thi watch had 

s window, 
brooch had gone the 
breathe It not! her best 

gown and hat; also Mr. Wynne’s topcoat and 
evening dress clothes; that the invalid alone 


Madeline 


with regard to her own 


tasted meat—and in scanty portions 


telling many clever fibs 
dinner. Her 


seemed to sustain her 


inexhaustible spirits and vivacity 
that, and a little bread 
and tea. 

The one person who was well-to-do was the 
baby. He was clothed in a beautiful cloak and 
hood— Mr. J p's gifts 


y purchased, with many 
blushes, by that 


keen-e ved, close shave n ventle- 


man, and presented with prid » to his godson and 


namesake More than once Madeline’s mental 
eye had s« tl imptuous garments smug- 
gled away tothe pawnbroker’s round the corner, 


but she fought hard with the idea, and had 


sternly kept it at bay—as yet Their circum 
stances were, indeed, all but desperate, when one 
evening Mr. J yp came thundering up the 
stairs, newspaper in hand, and panted out, as he 
threw himself into the nearest chair and took off 
his hat 

‘ST gay, Mz Wynne, what was your name 
before you were married 

“My nani * she echoed, lo king blankly at 
him, for n is trying t | ey} the baby quiet 
and to do me copying simultaneously i} 


ind exasperating t K “\ West Madeline 


Ah! I thought he ed triumphantly 
clearing | throat 1d unt ling bh pepe wit! 
1 flour Ther ist | n to tl VMApDI 
LINE WES If this shou meet t! ve f 


ol h she w hear of mething greatly 
to |} I | ntace N t do ya thir k of 
that he det 1 of his friend, who, drawn 
up near a il iru ff cinders, had been pot ny 
over a law Looks like a legac a nt 
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She wa cccustomed t rn merely he 
nl and flurried between anticipation 
in Xiet excitement, and the sereams of the 
baby, that she never had the presence of mind 
to write he full mam and on thts slight OmIs- 

in, this on ttle coy, turned a most important 

rin her future career 


lo be continued.) 
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A STAMP STORY. 


FRANCOIS Was nearly discouraged. He did 
not vet on Ever since he could remember he 
had picked rags, scraped gutters and gathered 
orange-peel for the famous Mrs. Blanket’s 
candying establishment, from gray morning to 
black night, and yet he had not gotten on. Boys 
who had started with him were now far ahead 
of him, blacking boots, holding horses, running 
errands in tine clothes with gilt buttons down 
the front, while he, poor jaded little seavenger, 
was a flutter of grimy rags, ragged shoes and 
unkempt hair. Still he had as fine a pair of 
honest blue eyes as ever looked out from a 
freckled, weather-hardened little face. 

Perhaps it was because Francois was so honest 
that the world seemed to go against him. If he 
found a bit of yellow coin among the rags, he 


t over to the head scavenger; 


promptly handed 
if the gutter revealed to him a silver spoon, he 
ive it to the nearest concierge to return to its 


owner: and if a whole orange or a half-banana 
were brought to light by his delving fingers, 
there was always a little boy or girl close by 
who needed it 1 re than he. So Francois’ 
pocket and stomach went empty and his gar- 
ments waved their signals of distress in vain. 
One accomplishment he possesse 1, however. 
Few of the boys who had started with him had 
inv knowledge of it He had taught himself to 
read so well that by spelling out every fourth 
word he could read aloud quite glibly No 


wonder the other boys turned their thumbs at 


him and said, with greenest envy: ‘That 
Francois, there, him’s a college prig, him is!’’ 

id walked away shrugging their shoulders. 
(ll this increased rat . feeling f discour- 
ment. and he went so far as to think of 
ving h f into the Seine when one even- 
stuck | t h of eandle into the old 
1 *k and e1 pt w th it wav back into the 

} shead that was Ins home 

divert | ! ights upon drown 
im t the rea ling inews 
per he had | Ked » that dav in the st t 
liis head was beginning to n d and there was 
of his unkempt hair being burned in the 
tt t il \V in illustrated article in 
iper caug! Se) The article was about 
tave-stam} yr and the illustration was 
roup of ad nor more of the rarest stamps 
‘Stamp No. 1 in our jllustration,’’ said the 
irticle, “‘is a Mauritus of the first issue, worth 


four hundred francs No. 2 is an American 


> 


oe 
stamp, the five-cent Brattleboro, Vt.. provis- 
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ional issue. It is very rare at three hundred 
francs apiece, ”’ etc., ete. 

All of this was Greek to Francois excepting 
the fact that stamps like those in the picture 
were worth a great deal of money. He rubbed 
his eyes and sat up straight and thought how 
every day he picked up old and odd-stamped 
velopes What if by a kind chance he could 
ind one of these valuable stamps in the picture? 
He forgot his gloomy thoughts about the Seine 
ind wished it were morning so that he could 
begin at once his search for rare stamps. Care- 
fully folding up that part of the paper contain. 


Tiss 


ing the stamp picture he put it into his vest 
pocket just as the candle guttered out. 

No sooner had morning sent its gray and 
chilly light into Francois’ hogshead than he was 
out on the damp streets, poking excitedly here 
and there for stray paper. Many castaway 
envelopes came to light, but no stamp of value 
until four o’clock in the afternoon when, lean- 
ing back against a lamp-p st, he decided to go 
to quite another quarter of the city before he 
ceased his search for that day. ‘‘To-morrow is 
stamp-market day in the Champs Elysees,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘and I must find a valuable 
stamp to sell there—I must, [ must.”’ 

\t this instant the wind, coming slyly round 
the corner, began to play with the rags dangling 
from his elbows and with a bit of purplish paper 
not more than an inch square. It rolled the bit 
of paper over and over, then sailed it along like 
a leaf to finally toss it against the curb, where 
it stood as ready for another frolic as a Brownie. 

Francois watched it idly at first, then caught 
it up with wide-open eyes, for it was one of the 
very precious stamps he had been trying to find. 

“Oh, goody!’ he eried, ‘I have found it! 
What luck!’ and, taking out the stamp picture 
in his pocket, he compared it carefully with the 
illustration to get its correct name. 

As nearly as he could decipher, it was a Con- 
federate State stamp; but what a ‘‘Confederate 
State’? was or where it could be he had no more 
idea than the people in Mars. He only knew it 
was a very valuable thing, a sort of Koh-i-noor 
among stamps. He rolled it carefully in with 
the paper picture, then putting it back into his 
pocket, he skipped home to his hogshead as 
light-hearted as any boy in Paris and dreadfully 
hungry, as he had not stopped in his search for 
a mouthful that day. 

It required Francois some time the next morn- 
ing to make his toilet for the Champs Elysees 
stamp market. He had been there once or twice 
in his life as rag-picker or orange-peel gatherer, 
and he knew that a very respectable set of 
tradeswomen, bonnes and their young charges 
crowded there to exchange or buy canceled post- 
age. Rubbing his face with a soft piece of paper 
till it shone, he parted his hair in the middle 
with his fingers, tied his jacket together with 
strings and hastened off to the market. 

As might be expected, he was much too early 
there for the crowd; but he sauntered about, 
waiting patiently for it to gather. 

In an hour or two there was a good-natured, 
ure sticulating mass of people collected bright 
boys anxious to add to their stamp albums, 
dealers in stamp specialties, and many onlookers. 
\ crooked, fussy little man jumped upon a box 
and offered “‘any stamp you might mention to 
any bidder at any price,’’ and he held up a pur- 
plish bit of paper which Francois, pushing 
nearer, saw was the counterpart of his precious 
st imp 

‘Here, you man! See here! You’re an im- 
postor! There aren't but fifteen of those in the 
Hf 


Whole world. I can account for fourteen « 
them, and here is the fifteenth in my pocket 
book!’’ and the speaker, an English boy about 
sixteen years old, drew out his pocketbook as if 
to take the fifteenth stamp from it. 
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“The young gentleman is mistaken,’ cried 
the stamp auctioneer; “‘I have here twenty, 
thirty—as many as you will have of that kind.”’ 

‘Mistaken! I am not,’’ cried the English 
boy. ‘‘Fancy I should know, when I paid two 
hundred and fifty francs for it yesterday to an 
honest dealer and not a fake or fakir like you!’’ 
and, red and angry, he still fumbled in his 
pocketbook. 

‘*Where is it, then—your valuable stamp, 
monsieur, that you don’t show it?’ asked a 
plump tradeswoman whose apron was full of 


mmon stamps to sell. 


The English boy grew white. ‘‘By Dante’s 
Inferno!’ he cried, ‘‘I’ve lost it.”’ 

There was a derisive laugh at this, in which 
the plump tradeswoman joined. 

Francois’ blue eyes and round ears had all this 
time been taking in every detail of the scene, his 
eyes expressing a gamut of feelings. First they 
told of his surprise when the stamp auctioneer 
displayed a stamp exactly like his treasure; then 
they reflected his consternation when the dealer 
said he had twenty or thirty of the same kind; 
next they showed his deep interest in what the 
English boy had said, and his sympathy when 
he declared he had lost his stamp: and last, but 
by no means least, they expanded with the sud- 
den thought that the precious stamp was not his 
but the one the English boy had lost. A shade 
came into his bright, expanded eyes just here, 
but it went off like smoke as he pushed to the 
English boy’s side and, touching his rough 
tweed sleeve, said: ‘‘ About where did you lose 
the stamp, please, sir?”’ 

“Why, what do you know about it, you 
young —”’ then the English boy stopped, noting 
Francois’ honest eyes. 

a hope, sir’’—and Francois looked down to 
blink away a mist that seemed determined to 
get into his eyes—‘‘I hope, sir, I’ve found it; 
that is, I’m afraid I have, though I’m sorry. 
I—ah—’’ 

***Pon my word, little lad, let’s have a word 
about this out of the crowd,”’’ and the English 
by Vv drew Francois to a spot more to themselves; 
‘did you say you had found a stamp?”’ 

Sy 66, Sir:”* 

“Where?” 

Francois showed caution. ‘*Where did you 
lose your stamp do you think, sir?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T had it only here in the Elysees, and yester- 
day on the Rue de —’’ the English boy an- 
swered., 

“Then it must be yours, because it was on 
that street I found it,’’ said Francois, turning 
pale. ‘‘Come home with me and I’ll show it to 
you.” 

The English boy looked at him shrewdly. 

‘You're sure this isn’t a trick?’ he said; 
then blamed himself for doubting Francois’ 
honest eyes. 

**No, sir, it’s honest. 

‘All right, then, come ahead. I’d go with 
you to the moon to get my stamp back. Hurry! 
let’s be off.”’ 

“Yes, let’s hurry,”’ said Francois; and he had 


the English boy down one alley, up another, 
and around corner after corner, till his head was 
all a-whirl. 


said Francois at last; ‘‘it’s 


‘*‘Here we are, 
my hogshead and no one will disturb us.”’ 

“That’s good!"’ said the English boy, stoop- 
ing down and peering into the great barrel, ‘‘but 
if you don’t mind—I’m such a big one—I won't 


go in, 

Francois looked sharply about, then putting 
his hand in his vest pocket brought out the 
newspaper in which the stamp was so carefully 
folded; next unrolling the paper, he took out the 
stamp and held it up to the English boy. 

The English boy made a low whistle as he 
took it between his thumb and finger. 
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‘‘Of course this must be mine,’’ he said, ‘‘if distant farmyard, or the hooting of an owl to 


there are only fifteen in the world and I know 
where the other fourteen are?” 

**Of course,”’ but 
a faint, hollow voice that the English boy looked 
quickly at him. 

“Is anything the matter?’’ he asked. 
replied Francois, sturdily. 
** Are you sure?”’ 
“Yeu,”’ 


‘Then tell me how it happens you have the 


echoed Francois, in such 


” 


“No, nothing, 


stamp.” 

‘I can read a little by picking it out,’’ said 
Francois, speaking of his accomplishment shyly, 
‘sand I read about the stamps that are so valu- 
able in this paper,’’ and he pointed to the picture 
in the newspaper that had beea wrapped round 


the stamp; ‘‘so the next morning I went out to 
hunt for a stamp like one of these in the picture, 
the 
wind was blowing your stamp around, so | 
picked it up; then I went to the Champs Elysees 
to sell it to-day, but it turned out different.’ 
*“Great Scott! I should say it has, and that 


and in the afternoon, on the Rue de ——, 


Learning to read; spelling it 
I'd like tutor to hear 
And how you live in a hogshead! I'd 
Here, put these frances 


you're a trump! 
out for yourself! 
that! 
like him to hear that! 
in your pocket and come right to our hotel with 


my 


me.” 

‘T’m not fit to, sir, "deed I’m not,’’ 
Francois, drawing back. 

‘“Yes, you are. You’re fit to go before the 
Queen and glad she’d be to see such a down- 
right, upright little chap as you are. Come 


declared 


’ 


on. 

Francois did ‘‘come on.”’ It,was astonishing! 
The English boy’s tutor was with him in Paris. 
He bought Francois a new suit and carried 
him home with them, 
clothed and fed, he is making such headway in 
Latin and Greek that he will only be a year or 
two behind the English boy in entering college. 


where, comfortably 


-e- — 


THE STEEL CHARGER. 


BY HENRY E. HAYDOCK. 


THERE were five of us fellows who belonged 
to the same regiment. We were a great deal 
together, as all of us rode wheels, and we would 
frequently go for long trips through the country. 
In a joking way we kept up some of the regi- 
mental discipline on these rides, and told each 
other we resembled the knights of old when they 
went out on forages. The times having changed, 
we rode steel steeds instead of the prancing 
charges the knights used to ride. 

One or two of the boys had a ribbon flying 
from the handlebars, given them by some fair 
maid who wished to have her colors carried 
into a strange country. Our trips, however, 
though not devoid of excitement, still had noth- 
ing of particular interest until the experience I 
am about to relate occurred. 

For some unexplained reason this trip had not 
We 
could never seem to get over the ground we had 
Having started a little 


been as successful as the preceding rides. 


mapped out for the day. 
late, we would gradually fall behind the schedule, 
until, when we reached the place where we were 
to take dinner, it would be long past the dinner 
hour. They would then have to get up a dinner 
for us, and this would detain us still later. When 
we started again we would be worse off than 
before, and at nightfall we would be usually 
from ten to fifteen miles away from the place at 
which we were to put up for the night. 

The country through which we were passing 
It 


not the pleasantest thing in the world to ride 


was lonely and very sparsely settled. was 


over a rough road in the semi-darkness, with 
now and then the baying of a hound in some 
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cheer you up. 

We were so 
and, owing 
the fact of 
was really the cause of this state of affairs, we 


situated, however, one evening; 
the 
to 


» some quarreling i party 


over our position, and who 


as 
were riding far apart in a long line. I was in 
the van, having a great desire to put up some- 
where for the night, and a wish to get there as 
Soon as possible. 

The night was a very peculiar one. There 
yet it 
I could make out objects quite distinctly ; 


was no and was not intensely 


dark. 
the road 


moon, 


itself showed white ahead of me, vet 
to ride over it was somewhat like guesswork, as 
every now and then my machine would give me 
a slight jar, as I ran over some obstruction 


which I had not seen. Still I was making good 
headway, when I suddenly came upon a piece 
of woods so black I had to drop back to a slow 


gait and feel my way cautiously. 


The country had been so very lonely as t 


depress my spirits. I had not seen the lights of 
a farmhouse for over a mile. Now and then a 
some adjacent pool or a 


The thought of 


frog would croak in 
night-bird would flit 
comrades following me was a source of great 
the itself to 
companion, as it responded to the pressure on 


by. my 


comfort, and wheel seemed be a 
the pedals, or obeyed the slightest movement of 
the handlebars. Every sense was on the alert 
as I swung in under the shade of the trees, and 
the glow from my lantern became more _ pro- 
nounced. 

I had nearly passed through the woods when 
suddenly the shaft of light fell fall upon some- 
thing lying across the roadway. Every nerve 
in my body thrilled and I felt a sickening sensa- 
tion of fear, for I could see it was a body—the 
body of a woman. 

The first thought was that 1 had come upon a 
murder, and I felt a wild desire to turn round 
and ride back over the road with all my might, 
so as to get away from it. The next instant, 
L had 
approached slowly and cautiously. 

Suddenly the body moved. I started back for 


a moment, then advanced again, throwing the 


however, conquered this feeling, and 


light of my bicycle lantern full upon the head 
Then | dead, but 


bound and gagged. Even with the gag holding 


and face. saw she was not 


her face distorted, I could see she was young 
and pretty. 

I was at once by her side, and with the aid 
of my knife had soon cut and unloosened her 
bonds. At first she seemed unable to speak, but 


when she did it was not in the frightened or 
hysterical way I had expected, but with intense 
passion as if her whole soul was up in arms 
with hate. 
**Quick,”’ 


back for a mile and get help! 


she said, “you have a bicycle ; ride 


There is a farm 


house on the left side of the road. It is my 
brother’s. There are men now in my house 
who are about to torture my uncle. They 


dragged me to the woods so I should not see. 
They said they would attend to me later. | 
managed to roll and struggle out upon the road. 
They are after money; but, worse than that, 
they hate us and will stop at nothing. There 
are three of them. Only get help and we can 
stop their fiendish work and catch them besides. ”’ 

I could not but admire her as she spoke so 
Most wi 


have been greatly frightened, menaced by dan- 


fiercely and passionately men would 
gers so terrible, and would have first thought of 


safety. She, however, would await alone while 
I went for help, defying the dangers which sur- 
rounded her. Then, too, she considered me a 
little, for she did not ask me to attack the scoun 
drels single-handed. 

‘‘There is no need of riding back for help,’’ I 


said, as I laid my hand upon her arm, for | was 


21 
afraid she would dash off to her uncle’s rescue 
in a Moment more; ‘it Is ready on the way 

Even as I spoke a bright ray of light shot t 
of the darkness, over the road on which I bad 
just come. Then back of that another and an 
other, until the’ road gleamed with dancing 
lights. Suddenly a black form loomed up out of 
the darkness He was beside us in a moment 
more and had dismounted. ‘‘What is this, 
Arthur?” he said. 

In a few words I explained the situation 


The girl gave no sign except to tremble violently 


as my hand stili rested upon her arm 

So we waited until our whole party had 
grouped themselves about the girl. ‘‘Now I 
said, ‘‘tell us where the house is.”’ 


‘This way,’’ she answered, and she led us on 
a half-run 

We emerged from the 
there the 


field, gleamed the lights of a small farmhouse 


| Ww wus almost at once, 


and below us, in middle of an open 


A narrow lane ran along the borders of the wood 


in deep shadow ; it led to the barn back of the 
house 

“Two will have to go down the lane and get 
of ‘two will be 
tifth 


When you get in position 


in the rear the house,’’ I said; 
ready to ride across the open field, and the 
stand here on guard. 
blow your bicycle whistle and we will charge 
upon the house, then let no one escape.’ 

Two of the boys happened to have revolvers, 
supposing they might be handy in dealing with 
dogs, little thinking they might be 


useful in 


such a case as this. These two were detailed to 
ride down the lane and get in the rear of the 
house. We thought a quick rush across the 
open space in front of the house on our wheels 
would give the scoundrels little chance to escape, 
while an approach on foot would take so much 
longer that we might be seen. 

Patiently we waited as our companions rode 
down the lane, then stood holding our wheels 
ready to mount. Suddenly on the quiet of the 
night there sounded the shrill note of a bicycle 
Then we were charging across the field. 


We off 


nd more and had closed in 


whistle 


It was crossed in a moment. were 
our wheels in a sec 
upon the house. Expecting no danger from the 
the doors had been left open when the 
had 


through them we dashed into the room 
Like a flash of light was the picture beforé 


outside, 


scoundrels entered by forcing them, and 


me. The helpless man bound to a chair; the 
red-hot poker glowing in the coals; the bare feet 
lashed to the footboard of the bed: the three 


cowardly scoundrels grouped in the centre of the 
Even as | saw them one of the group 


but 


room, 
tried 
had left his hip pocket he fell to the 
senseless heap as a bicycle wrench wielded by a 
his skull. 


The other two men turned to look into the muz 


to draw a revolver; before his hand 


floor in a 


muscular arm came jn contact with 


zles of two revolvers, held by our companions, 


who had entered the house from the rear They 
saw resistance would be of no avail and sub 
mitted 

It took us only a short time to bind them 
securely with ropes torn from the bed. Then 
we mounted guard over them until we could 
get the county officers. 

The men we had captured were foreigners 
We learned two of them had previously been 
employed by the man they had attacked rhe 
had been discharged because they would not 


orders, and were savage and threatening. 


obey 


They had learned in the meantime that quite a 


large sum of money was kept in the house 
They therefore resolved to satisfy their revenge 
and get the money at the same time To find 
where the money was hidden th were about 
to resort tu torture when we arrived. It is 


needless to add that they were put where they 


could do no more damage for a good long time. 
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little im; 


eX | nd, bef e strain was put on 
» he had kicked out the iron dog which 
fast 1 tl ha to the log As the mother 
again began to pull he held back with all his 
yy mn the chain until all her muscles were 
lil pla i then su niv tet go 

effect was disastrous in the extreni 

down went the old lady on her knees, and the 
ribed a1 graceful and prolonged 

curve betore he landed on terra firma. But 
ike a cat, he struck on his feet, and, blurting out 


1 } 


me heavy Burmese oaths, he whispered a few 


words in the ear of the amazed victim of this 
ilial practi il joke. Then ensued one of the 
most exciting chases it has ever been my luck to 


The calf scented danger the moment he saw 
the mahout whisper to his mother, and hy 
placed a large stack of timber between the en 

ied animal and himself as speedily as possibl 
elephants seem too clumsy to do much running 
but these two coursed up and down that yard in 
a manner which would have taken the shine out 
of many professional racers. The youngster 
could turn a good di quicker than his older 
and bulkier antagonist; but at last he was 
cornered. 

Then his whole demeanor changed. With a 
shrill little whistle he trotted up to his mother 
and rubbed up against her. But he was not to 
get off so easily. Giving him a butt with her 
iead, she turned him side to and brought her 
trunk sharply across his loins four or five times 
The first time he uttered a shriek of defiance, 
but at the second stroke he droppe d on his knees 
and took his punishment bravely and patiently 
A few minutes later he walked past us to his 
shed; but his trunk was drooping and the great 
tears were coursing silently down his India-rul 
ber cheeks. I was sorry for the poor little fel 
low, and I noticed that ‘at dinner-time his 
mother was gently rubbing him down with her 
trunk and manifesting many signs of affection 


In the meantime the other youngster had been 


engaged in an affair of his own which resulted 
much more to his credit and advantage than did 
the little joke of his youthful companion. 

One of our company had come ashore crowned 
with a large Panama straw hat of which he was 
very proud. In fact the wearer was rather too 
conceited in every way, and none of us was ve ry 
much grieved at the lesson taught him by this 
day’s experience. Elephant calf, number two, 
took quite a fancy to Joe’s (our shipmate’s) 
headgear, and, slipping up quietly behind him, 
he swept the hat from his head with a graceful 
flourish of his trunk. With the same motion 
the hat was made to describe a curve over the 
elephant’s back. Then he turned round, kicked 
it with his fore-feet, charged and kicked it again, 
and then finally put his foot on it. 

This was more than Joe could stand. To 
have his hat knocked off his head by an elephant 
was bad enough; but to have it crushed into a 
shapeless mass bef his very eyes, was carry 
ing the matter altogether too far. Seeing a 
stout club on the ground near at hand, he picked 
it up and made a rush at the offending calf. 
To his astonishment the calf did not turn ta 
and flee before him 


fleeing he charged to meet him. In fact Joe 


Far from it! Instead of 
had just time to turn the corner of a shed when 
the calf rushed past him like an avalanche. 

Now the mother of this calf happened to be 
standing within sight when Joe took up the 
cudgel, and as soon as she saw her bold off 
spring charge on the offender she gave a shriek 
and bore down on the scene of strife. The 
American superintendent of the mill, who had 
been showing us around, took in the situation 
it a glance and told Joe to make for the creek 


which was but a few rods distant. This he lost 
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no time in doing, and reached the shore end of 
the boom of floating logs before the elephants 
could turn to make a second dash at him. 

This boom, which was used to prevent the 
timber floating out of the creek into the river, 
was composed of large, squared logs, end on to 
each other and fastened together by small raft- 
ing chains. The first log of this Hoating bridge 
was a very large one, nearly fifty feet in length; 
and our shipmate, who with all his faults was 
“every inch a sailor,’’ found no difficulty in 
running out to the end of it. 

Now the elephant, although such a brave ani- 
mal in many ways, is extremely cautious in 
small matters, and his very sagacity makes him 
test the strength of every structure before he 
trusts his ponderous avoirdupois to it. There- 
fore, when the elephants arrived at the water’s 
edge, they hesitated about trying the bridge. 
They looked at their quarry and then at the log 
and then up and down stream; but they did 
not essay the boom, nor did they plunge into the 
water. 

Our friend on the other end of the log observed 
their hesitation and his wonderful conceit did not 
He had no 


hat to wave in defiance, but he threw his arms 


forsake him even at this juncture. 


about his head and gave vent to several pro- 
longed shouts of triumph. They were his last. 
The calf seemed to wink at his mother, and 
then, putting one foot on the edge of the log, he 
suddenly threw all bis weight on it. The log 
gave a heavy cant to one side and over went our 
self-sufficient friend head first into the water. 
The elephants looked at one another, threw: their 
trunks over their shoulders with derisive whistles 
and trotted quietly off to their shed; and we 
almost thought we could see their huge sides 
shaking with laughter as they passed us. 


Our shipmate easily climbed out on the log 
again, for the water was quite shallow at that 
stage of the tide; but he was a most wo-begone 
object. If there wasn’t much water there was 
plenty of mud, and it took him the rest of the 
day to scrape himself clean. I heard the super- 
intendent tell him that it was lucky he did not 
hit the ealf, as they would have chased him to 
the death. Their mahouts can do almost any- 
thing with them, but a stranger must beware 
how he offends them. They will remember an 
injury as long as they live, and repay it with 
interest if possible some day. Our friend did 
not venture ashore again at the yard during our 
Stay. 

3ut at last the day draws to a close with 
tropical suddenness (there is no twilight in these 
regions), and we see the flag which signals our 
reeall hoisted to the peak. 
come the sounds of the tom-tom, cymbals and 


From the village 


castunets, as the village orchestra takes up its 
nightly refrain. Soon the strange and weird 
chorus of the tropical night begins, and above, 
below and all around us we hear the chirp, mut- 
ter, whispering, humming and screaming of 
innumerable creatures, while afar off in the 
jungle echoes the wild and unearthly cry of the 
jackal in search of his proy. 

Fireflies dance like sparkles of greenish light 
amid the laxuriant foliage of the tamarinds and 
mangoes, the mosquito begins to get in his work, 
ind the dew, in all the chill abundance of an 
Indian night, falls around us. 
mur sampan, all but Joe well pleased with the 


We jump into 


experiences of a day with the elephants; and, 
after haggling with the boatman about a few 
cents’ difference in the fare, we find ourselves 
once more aboard the old ship, with the con- 
sciousness of a day well spent but with dire mis- 
givings as to our ability to handle, on the mor- 
row, those enormous logs of which our friends 
the elephants made so little account. 
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THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE 


THE London Athenceum in discussing the 
works of Edgar Allen Poe by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and G. E. Woodberry is rather severe 
on the latter for raking up all the ancient scan 
dals and supplying several new improved scan- 
dals about the unfortunate poet Wo mberry s 
memoir, says the British critic, contains little 
new matter of worth, the most interesting being 
some quotations from Poe’s e rresp mdence with 
Lowell, especially some self-revelations the poet 
furnished when asked to send data for a sketch. 
Said Poe: 


“T am excessively slothful and wonderfully 
industrious—by fits. There are epochs when 
any kind of mental exercise is torture, and when 
nothing yields me pleasure but solitary commun- 
ion with the ‘mountains and the woods’—the 
‘altars’ of Byron. I have thus rambled and 
dreamed away whole months, and awake, at 
last, to a sort of mania for compositi nm Then 
I scribble all day, and read all night, so long as 
the disease endures. ... IL am not ambitious 

unless negatively. I now and then feel stirred 
up to excel a fool, merely because I hate to let a 
fool imagine that he may excel me. 


this I feel nothing of ambition. I really per 

ceive that v unity about which most men merel 
wate—the vanity of the human or temporal 
I | live continually in a reverie I t 


li 
f, 
it 


iture. I have no faith in human perfectibilits 


[ think that human exertion will have no appre 
ciable effect upon humanity You speak of 
‘an estimate of my life’ and, from what I have 
already iid, vou will see that I have none to 


rive. I have been too de ply conscious of the 
mutability and evanescence of temporal things 
to give ny continuous effort t anything to be 

nsistent in anything My life has been whim 

impulse passion-—a longing for solitude a 
scorn for all things present in an earnest desire 
for the future l am profoundly excited by 
music, and by some poems—those of Tennyson 
especially—-whom, with Keats, Shelley, Cole 
ridge (occasionally), and a few others of like 


thought and expression, | regard as the sols 
poets. 

While condemning Woodberry’s memoir the 
Athenawum prai highly Stedman’s introduc- 
tory essay to the tales which serves as an anti- 
dote to the bias of the memoir While differing 
from several of the critical conclusions Stedman 
arrives at, it re foices to re cognize in him a man 


able to apprehend and appreciate th irtistic 


genius of Poe. This critical introduction t 
worthy prelude to the tales, the keynote to 
which is struck thus: ‘*The reader who chanced 
in youth toe me upon one of Poe's finer stories 
is not likely to have forgotten its impression on 
his jaded sense of mystery ind beauts Mys- 
tery and beauty are, indeed, the predominant 
ara t Po st work wid in mar 
of ta il HarmMmoniousiy Combined 








content to tip the 


Arnstein and Mur 
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Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN, whose charming novel, 

The Red Cockade,”’ is one of the best-read books of 
to-day, is hard at work upon a new historical novel. 
He is an author who reminds one irresistibly of his 
own works. Few other writers seem identified with 
theirs. Mr. Weyman, then, is animated, blue-eyed 
and frank in the extreme. He will tell you all about 


his work, if you him, how carefully be writes, and 
how he will devote a whole week toa single chapter, if 
he thinks the chapter demands it. He simply has no 
with careless writers. ‘“‘Careless writing,"’ he 
long “is dead before its birth.’’ And he 
work of Rudyard Kipling, Stevenson and 
much of its success to the care 
mversationalist he is singu- 


ask 


patience 
sald, not 


the 


ago, 
quotes 
Dovle, 
upon it, 


larly fascinating. 


Conan 


bestowed 


as owilby 
\sac 


HE Empress of Russia is very much delighted with 
Together mother and child make 
the boudoir where the Empress 


baby daughter 
picture in 


het 
a pretty 





passes her morni [his room, apropos, is titted up 
after her own taste, with pale-colored carpets, and 
velvet hangings. and satinwood furniture, A wooden 


dado runs all round the room, upon which repose books 
French, German and Russian — without 
number The Empress speaks Russian well, and 
charms her husband by singing his favorite national 


English, 





HESS 


Lot 


airs. As for the flowers in pots and vases which adorn 
her rooms, the scent of them is overpowering. For the 
Empress positively loves flowers, and crowds every 
corner with roses, camellias and branches of greenery. 
No one is allowed to arrange the precious blossoms 
but herself. 


THE sacred scarab, or beetle, of Egypt, was the 
“tumble insect’? which forms bits of manure into a ball 
for laying its eggs in. Two individuals, male or female, 
always roll the ball together, and they do this merely 
for the purpose of conveying it to a safe place and hid 
ing it. This insect was regarded as a symbol of the 
Creator among the Hindoos, from whom the _ idez 
passed into Egypt. The ball was imagined to represent 
the world because it was round, and was supposed to be 
rolled from sunrise to sunset. 


Por first thought of his poem ‘‘The Bells’? when 
walking the streets of Baltimore on a winter's night. 


He rang the bell of a lawyer's house (a stranger to 
him), walked into the gentleman's library, shut himself 


up, and the next morning presented the lawyer with a 
copy of the famous poem. 

is from a beautiful 
to charm by the 


THE common slang word ‘‘mash”’ 
rypsy word, ‘‘mafada,’’ which means ‘ 


eyes.’ 
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vy until 
ure f t 
u I wa 
i 1 in a predica 
y mware ‘ » i 
i 1 to see th Liing 
{ I ri I el i 
7 \\ V 
, p rl’s 1 i 
Mi I a \ 
ad torv Lt t { I t 
i \ \ll the { 

1 I is a handsome oul pu near 
hand, throwing the blackest ) ld t 
eared cent about him and ! ilousy ¥ | 

t se Violet eves to gaze int ! rry 
iugh to hear--and then, sudder t h wit 
thunder in his face came and e tot nd 
they went off ¢ ‘ther, cuttir me as dead a 
S »had been | wing me ofl bi r lover d 
ie Of their little quart and the re I 
having arrived si had 1 fut rou fort 
grined at t time bub it is 1 is wel 
vorKked an insurance poi Vy ol he lives « t 
i since ther 
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LABOR LEADERS INTERESTED 
JOUN SPOCK J BO] INS 
iT Is ho sina thi ive f¢ Ba nit 
propounding a nove < tion o at 
problem COLLIER §S Y ike | i in find 
that a prompt and hearty response has been made 
iding persons in the labor movement to its ori l 
iggestion of adding the joint stock feature to labor 
inions. The idea is born of practical and nest pul 
pose and promises to furnish a matt for discus i 
‘ ng the thinking element f the unions for so 
M . ©. Pomeroy. who was the delegate fron the 
Chicago Trade and Labor Ass bly to the late conve 
tion of the American Federati f Labor, said in refer 
ence to the Joint Stock Labor l mm schem You have 
ruck the trades unions with a well-concentrated i \ 
tan opportune moment have just turt | > I 


sm down and hope to bury it shortly. There is no 












































room for such fads in thi yuntry The happy medium 
ilways the most satisfactory point to strike it 
iffairs of this life. That is a 1 it, so far as g ‘ 
ment is concerned, midway between anarchy and 
monarchy, and in my oj yn pure Jetfersonian-Ja 
sonian-Tom Payne democracy is good enough for ! 
one I believe that the Constitution of the Unit 
States 18 an Ins} locument It will stand as t 
uulwark of pgove nt on this earth foreve Your 
idea is thoroughly in accord with the fundamental pri 
iples of the Constitution, and therefore has my hearty 
ipproval I recogni the necessity of dollars behind 
he labor movement Organized ipital rul t] 
world to-day, but when oryvanize l i x becom 
ynibination of dollars and muscle the battle will 
won 
As an Instance olf hat aggregation me na 
point to the Metropolitan Life Insurance lit 
ch was built of the ten-cent pieces of we 7. 
ple. If such magnificent structures can be erected by 
nassing together a number of dimes, what could be 
done with dollars? There are three million organ l 
workers in the United States They are divided 
vetween numerous national and international orgal i 
tions, the most important of which is the Americar 
Federation of ibor. These unions have already ten 
million dollars in the hands of their treasurers An 
assessinent of one dollar per inember, per month, with 
ordinary interest.accrued, would Vv the end of the vea 
place in the common treasury neurly fifty illi d 
With such a sum properly invested idiciou 
aggressively managed, the banded tra ul 
would become a financial factor too enormous in pr 
portions to be despised. Any plan which would meet 
the approval of the thinkers of the labor yvem.er 
ould result in raising this vast sum of mones 
would be a joint stock company of three million st 
! lers. representing an equal number f consume 
each eager to advance the Interest of such concer! 
held their money. That would result in inere 
demand for the product of such concerns. Inasmu 
is the trades union movement would have the direc 
of the enterprises, it readily follows that none but ur 
wage-workers would b employ his would re 
in increased demand for u n labor That is the 
um bonum of the trades union propaganda. 
John 7 er, ex-president of the Board of Dele 
f the Building Trades of New York City, express 
! self as follows: 
I think your idea, although tly legit ite ¢ 
xtremely timely, is the most revolutionar that 
s been offered for the consideration of 3 
inkers of the present century) Things have been 
erelv drifting along up to the present time, 
upward march of bor has en serie ‘ it 
gainst privilege and powell ihe? i dead-set id 
this country against tak nything away from 
ne who has made it by the s r force of eil ‘ 
haracter and by embracing of riunities which € 
ra Therefore S« lism | ta to 
€. t here It w ‘ col ] t 
p tothe point of having abs r i 
tou lertake nan I t 
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WELSH EISTEDDFODAN, 








D SOME 1 Sc} 2.) oO Gol 
SEDD ~ 
\ idea nas Deen ted 1 nnect I 

with the Welsh National | tedu 1 
be held at Llandudu in North Wales 

xt vear, that the Dav of Indepe I 
shou be rked I Ame? | 

it the histeddfod proceeding t iF 
hould be invited t \merican Ministe 
» Great Britain and « ‘ list ! 
\ I ins in the country t the 
SI e carried 1 effec 
ill TT 1 ¢ ¢ 
he ind true Ce ! il 
ty I 

Some explanation of tf I t 
that institution » pee ir tot Ve 

tiv! and f the Gorsedd ma 
fore be of interest The Eisteddfod is 
i nal musical and terary rr ¢ 
1 comp tit e character i t 
is tv, patron i by the 1 

nt Wel nen of the day som 
tim vy rovalty, that ither i n 
lars centre every July, is 1 pro 
duction o1 rT irg 8 je of the nailer 


ind local Eisteddtodan which are period 


ically held in every town and hamlet in 
the Principality. The objects of the 
t 


Kisteddfod have been detined to b 
ltivation of Welsh poetry, music and 





literature: to collect and to preserve th 
historical records of the yalitv and 
its literary remains; to assist in the pu 
lication of works In the Welsh langua 


ind, inevery Way, to loster native talent 
(Competitive feats in literature ind ww 
song form the national pastimn wa 
indeed Gado much to Cement the friendly 
ties that bind Welshmen so closely to 


each other ail the world over, 





Che mainspring of the ul 
ind the source of all its ' 
ever been the Gorsedd, which dates back 
its origin to remotest antiquity In «oO 

lydain Tad Awen restored t Gro 


proper basis, and so it flour 
ished until aA. D. 60 
slaughter of the bards by Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman general, p 
to that period of its history The Gor 
sedd seems at that time to have corre 
sponded In Inany respects to the Gr ian 
oaks of ancient days; 
it was reproduced in some degree by the 
Saxon Witenagemot 

In it were united the legisiati 
justiciary, the learning, the art, the 
literature, the music, the worship, the 





j 
while avain, 





or the Cymry. 
the life of the 
long period of the 


wisiom and the « 
History records lit 
Gorsedd during the 
Roman occupation in Britain. hen 

rien Rheged re hed the Gor 
sedd in a new character. No longe 
centre of the pole al and socia 
lesiagstical life of the 
nation, 1 became merely a great 
of Bards who held the King’s charter 
and license to ply their bardic vocation 
under certain 








well as the ece 


rules and with certair 


privileges. This bardic brotherhood did 
much for the cultivation of poetry and 
music, and for the general advancement 
of learning in Wales The Gor l cor 


tinued in this 
entury, ending 
Wales by Edward I.; and for a long time 
its history is again obscured until witl 





the genera! renaissance of the 


century it was once more revived 





ippeared the elegant works of " 
of Gwilym, often regarded as the Welsh 
Ovid 


In 1451 Henry VI. issued a_ ro 
proclamation, In pursuance of which an 
Kisteddfod was held at Caermarthen. A 


yreat Eisteddfod was held at ierwys in 


23, but perhaps the greatest of that 
period was that held again at Caerwys ir 





OS after t proclamation DV Que 
Elizabeth. Then, after a long period 
one hundred and fifty years. the Eistedd 
fod w: once more revived with sig? 
success in 1819. Royal Warrants wert 
henceforta ad spense il with, and 1 sp 


taneous desire to restore Welsh art toi 
ancient glorv resulted in an extended 
popularity and increased success for t 

il | ilfodan which has bee 


inifested throughout the present cent 








ury until, in these latter years, the at 
Lan number ten to twent 

people, and pi s are give t 

to hundreds of 











In the Gorsedd vere found 
ie three degrees Ova i 
Druid A bard had to show a thoroug 
a laintance with the rules of We 
prosody, including the alliter metres 
so peculiar to Welsh poetry ilso 
knowledge of certain Welsh classics, and 

reover produce an origina vVorK of 
merit. An Ovate has to be well versed 
in music or in painting, tn sculpt 
science or philosophy; while tl Druid 
Must possess an adequate ¢ l { 
theology. A spotless character mus 


possessed by every member of the bar 
brotherhood, and each should pre 


nently be a man of wisdo ind of } 











| \ eS « t Prir ! 
‘ by four heir ‘ witl 
! ) Those fe Nort Vi ( 
suffer no wro | 
slay hail bes l t s 
{ Wales are ‘‘Heart t Hi t G 
nad all goodne 
lo the wonder! Saxon, the G 
rit are very nterestin and 
juaint An kisteddfod must 
ilmed in the Gorsedd, in the fa 
the sun, the eve of rit, 1 year 
lay before the date fixed. Only prop 
I ted I ire ad ed \ thi 
| ! vhich f a twe 
t up} i to ret t tl t ‘ 
signs t hiac l tl é 
| d the ‘‘Maen I r ] n 
\ repre ! the in as the ! 
{ il st Ch t r t t 
ed rit is eu i i 
< it the entran j ree ’ 
| ssing considel “ i | 
! id one of ie thre re t t 
I ol ! i ll the ver 
it I 1 equir res ! March il 
: I thi t Ip} 1 t 
a Lookin from t ‘ I f 
he cir e, the it md stone [ 
shows the point of the 1 t 
inimers tice on Jur t int 
hit-hand stone is the p t« ! I 
sun at the winter solstu on Dece 
l Drawing a line from each of tl 
three stones through Ul corresponadltr 
tones in the circie until they meet 


point on the Logan stone, there is « 








tained the three rays of chit Chis 

e shape of a triangle or broad arrow, 15 
the tic syinbol of the Eisteddfod, and 
is i « ii documents anid decor 
tions connected with the Eisteddf 
fhe tweive stones formil the cirele are 
usuailyv of misidel histor interest 


bein often taken [trom ancient mounds 
Druidical remains, or feuda t 
Having entered the mag circle, the 
irds take up their positions at the 
ynnes, while the Arehdruid, the Gorsedd 
mard and certain other Druids and bards 
iard the Log Another acts as 
Keeper of the Porch,’’ and the Gorsedd 
With bared 


heads the compan) listen to the solem 


in stone 


holds the sword 





words of the Gorsedd prayer 





usually first iid in Welsh then 1 

peated in English, apparently for the 
benefit of the ignorant Saxons round 
ibout the ring. The Gorsedd sor 


then chanted, some old Welsh air bei 
lected; after which the 
as the Archdruid calls three times, ‘‘Aoes 





sword is drawn 





heddweh? Is there peace?’’) All 
iround answer, “‘Heddweh,”’ Peace 

This question is the first asked at the 
opening and the last asked at the closing 
of a Gors only when 1t bas been 





‘torily answered three 





times in su 1 the swred Cire 

ypened l And always is it 
peace; for the Gorsedd is the abode 
peace, Where all persons and all creeds 
meet in perfect harmony Poli il rar 
‘or, Teligious controversy, personal 


tred, or professional Jealousy, are all fe 
tten within the Gorsedd circle, which 


vimits of no envy, hatred or matice, bu 
































is all charity, love and pet itu 
tory questions havin the 
word is held aloft before 
\rchdruid, who ther proclaim tl 
Eisteddfod with ull formality rl 
vord is sheathed, and bard iddresse 
ire delive iried possibly by penillion 
singit ind harp so The bar i 
embdiV sil Hien Wiad py | 
th Velsh national air ind the G 
is finally ci i 
lo ¢ lover of poetry ar 
the | cerem s of 1 
institut of Wale wi I 
ind that they should fall into desuet 
would be a matter of general] regre 
The Eisteddpofan have mainly helped t 
reserve the Welsh | e and dis 
ive mu wnd lit e, whi l 
has ever been, and always will be, th 
common bond of their nation 
Wherever the wide world a company 
or Wels el in meet toretl 
niatu I lifod will be eld 
irdi ve t nad i Celtic me ay v 
revive and strengthen the intense | al 
country ind of r that € deep 
é I W elst I ieart In spite of tl 
Sassna scontempt of the Fisteddfoda 
th itt Lu ns fl it it to 1 
encouragement of nat irt, and im spite 
Ff Sassnach pre cies tha ! ( 
ongue Will 8 dead I ia i 
Noss d will long remain the cl ‘ 
I hing and evening reeting is \Ve« I 
I 1 mee n i WS aml thie 
ins and the vales of wild Cambria 
So has be fu I 1? a T 
ecv of Taliesin, the great We 
the sixth century Vho sang 
Eu Ner folan eu | " 
t eu i ‘ int ‘ i wv 
W heir ¢ ¢ \ 
hip, thei inguage ¢ the I 
they sh excey ‘ A 
-e@« 
I % it if tnre nd ra 
t to » tr ni ¢ lf eT ! 
> the other 
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